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The Roman Brother. 





PREFACE. 


The following drama has been confided to the press from the con- 
viction that the history attached to it will serve to illustrate the pre- 
sent condition of the stage, and the wrongs to which tragic writers are 
subject. 

Mr. Macready having obligingly patronised some of the author's 
previous dramatic efforts, the MS. of The Roman Brother was com- 
mitted to his care during the last season of his connexion with Mr. 
Bunn, and was by him, after a careful perusal, recommended to that 
manager’s attention, under the impression, on the part of Mr. Mac- 
ready, as communicated by letter to the author, that if the play were 
successful in performance, ‘‘ the triumph, owing to the pure dramatic 
character of the production, would be a glorious one.” As, however, 
Mr. Bunn had previously rejected Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s Jon, there 
was in reality no chance for any other candidate. 

When Mr. Macready became manager himself, the manuscripts of 
The Roman Brother and another play were very unnecessarily sub- 
mitted to Mr. Kenney’s judgement, who pronounced both pieces to be 
full of ‘‘ fine poetry and great eloquence ;” but, as they were classical 
in argument, he begged to put it to Mr. Macready’s experience whe- 
ther the public had not always shown extreme coldness towards all 
such subjects? Under these auspices The Roman Brother was re- 
turned, but the other piece was retained, on the plea of having been 
lost. It had been written at the suggestion of Mr. Macready, for the 
purpose of portraying the course of fraternal discord in action, as The 
Roman Brother had already depicted it in its results. The same 
theme appears to have been suggested also to Sir E, L. Bulwer; hence 
the composition of The Sea Captain, to which no objection can be 
taken on the score of its classicality at Jeast. The author has been 
able to make up his lost play again from the rough manuscripts. 
Whenever it shall be produced some curious coincidences will appear. 
The author appeals to Mr. Macready’s recollection, as bearing wit- 
ness to the priority of his claim. 

During the present season, the following tragedy has been likewise 
in the hands of Mr. Mathews, and indeed was only received back from 
him on the 13th of the present April. Why has he not performed it ? 
‘“* First-—Madame Vestris, he said, had a strong objection to a Roman* 
subject; and that Knowles’ Virginius had never brought sixpence to 
the treasury. Secondly,—the public would not believe that the exist- 
ing Covent Garden company could perform tragedy, or even a serious 
play, as the very limited success of the Legend of Florence had 
proved.” Now The Roman Brother was “a very great play, and a 
very deep tragedy ;” its production was therefore iieaputiet beyond the 
means of the establishment. In short, added Mr. Mathews, the prin- 
cipal character requires a John Kemble, and we have not a John 
Kemble. 

On a further investigation of the subject, it was found that further dif- 





* There are three classes of subjects proscribed at the theatre—the Roman—those 
relating to the Saxon Heptarchy, and the Oriental. 
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ficulties in the distribution of the parts among the present company of 
the theatre, would also have arisen ; and the author finally made up his 
mind to withdraw his production. It must be confessed that through- 
out the negotiation, Mr. Mathews acted with gentlemanly feeling and 
discrimination. He showed much sympathy with the subject and 
treatment of the drama, and a sufficient appreciation of its merits. 
These facts are stated, not in the way of complaint against the manage- 
ment, but in evidence of the position, that it is not for want of dra- 
matic poets oy on qualified, but from the deficiency of cultivated 
actors, and the inadequacy of stage-arrangements, that theatres are 
not only unprofitable but ruinous. It is confessed by all who have had 
any knowledge of the present tragedy, that The Roman Brother 
should, if it could, be performed. Meantime, be it understood that 
the above are facts. 

Yes! these are facts. Drury Lane Theatre being closed,—the Hay- 
market being pre-engaged,—and Covent Garden not having an ade- 
quate company—there is no room either for this or any other play of 
a similar character during another twelvemonth, at the end of which 
period, the same kind of difficulties will again occur. 

In publishing this drama in the present form, the author feels that 
he is making a great sacrifice—perhaps both of profit and reputation ; 
but as the press teems just now with dramatic productions, in proof of 
the eternal truth that dramatic genius never dies, he feels a moral 
obligation in contributing his stock of evidence to the “cloud of 
witnesses” who have rejoiced in becoming martyrs to the great cause 
of dramatic reform, 

Of course, after all, the public will decide for themselves on the merits 
of the present tragedy. The circumstances connected with it, however, 
indicate, strongly enough, that, as above stated, it is not from a want 
of dramatic authors, but from the paucity or erroneous distribution of 
efficient actors, that dramatic productions of the first class are not 
presented. The fault lies with the theatres, whatever the reason for its 
existence there. If managements have done well in the course they 
have unfortunately taken—then the public have done ill, in not en- 
couraging them sufficiently. But if aught nobler and newer might 
have been effected than has been attempted, then the public, with this 
feeling, have acted judiciously in barely tolerating the obsolete and 
the meaner kinds of entertainment. Enthusiasm is wanting to beget 
enthusiasm. 





The Caracalla was a long garment, having a sort of capuchin or 
hood a-top, and reaching to the heels; worn among the Romans by 
the men and the women, in the city as well as in the camp. Spartian 
and Xiphilian represent the Emperor Caracalla as the inventor of this 
garment, and hence suppose the appellation Caracalla was first given 
him. Others, with more probability, make the Caracalla originally a 
Gallic habit, and only brought to Rome by the emperor above-men- 
tioned, who first enjoined the soldiery to wear it. The people called 
it Antoninian, from the same prince, who had borrowed the name of 
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Antoninus, The Caracalla was a sort of cassock, or surtout. Salma- 
sius, Scaliger, and after them, Du Cange, even take the name casaque 
to have been formed from that of caraqgue, for Caracalla. This is cer- 
tain, from St. Jerome, that the Caracalla, with a retrenchment of the 
capuchin, became an ecclesiastical garment. It is described as made 
of several pieces cut and sewed together, and hanging down to the 
feet; but it is more than probable some were made shorter, especially 
out of Rome, otherwise they could not have suited as a military dress. 


From Gibbon. 


‘* Neither business, nor pleasure, nor flattery, could defend Cara- 
calla from the stings of a guilty conscience; and he confessed, in the 
anguish of a tortured mind, that his disordered fancy often beheld the 
angry forms of his father and his brother rising into life, to threaten 
and upbraid him. The consciousness of his crime should have induced 
him to convince mankind, by the virtues of his reign, that the bloody 
deed had been the involuntary effect of fatal necessity. But the repen- 
tance of Caracalla only prompted him to remove from the world what- 
ever could remind him of his guilt, or recall the memory of his mur- 
dered brother.”-——‘‘ He left the capital (and he never returned to it) 
about a year after the murder of Geta.” 









REPRESENTED. 


MEN. 


Basstanus Antoninus CaracaLia, Emperor of Rome. 

Arricanus, Astrologer to the Court. 

Papinian, Pretorian Prefect for Civil Affairs. 

Macrinvus, his Successor in Office. 

Diapumentus, his Son. 

Apvventus, Pretorian Prefect for Military Affairs. 

TuRasEa Priscus, Ries 

HeLvivus Acne aon 

Martiatis, a Common Soldier. 

Citizens. 

Puysician. 

Cuoir Boy of the Temple of Serapis, 

ExvacaBatus, High Priest of the Sun, } Mutes. 
and Son of Antoninus and Soemias, 

Guarps and ATTENDANTS. 


PERSONS 





WOMEN. 
Juxia, the Empress. 

Masa, her Sister. 

Soemias, the Daughter of Mesa. 
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ACT I. 


Scene I.—Street of Rome, near the Palace. 
Enter Priscus, Cirizens, and SOLDIERS. 


Priscus. 
Out on this Geta and this Antoninus! 
Ay! Antoninus! though I see thou wearest 
The Caracalla, to denote thy patron. 


CiTizEN. 
’Tis of true Gallic fashion, and a good one. 


Priscus. 
Ay—there’s the hood and the long cumbrous train 
That puzzles both the heels, as if in shackles. 
You call your cloak an Antoninus too? 


CITIZEN. 
We name it from the Emperor, and sometimes 
We name the Emperor himself from it— 
And call him Caracalla. 


Priscus. 
Call him—Cesar ! 
‘Sdeath! Rome! the city of the earth! what! Rome! 
Her empire be divided! And shall we 
Permit the ruin tamely ? 


CITIZEN. 
Who said tamely ? 
Priscus. 
I! What art thou ? 


CITIZEN. 
A Roman ! 
Priscus. 
That’s well said— 
But what’s a Roman? In the olden time, 
We knew what was a Roman—now, who knows him ? 


CIrizeEN. 
a taunt us, you will never gain 
Your ends— 

Priscus. 


I have no ends to gain! I call 

Upon ye, not as freemen, not as Romans, 
But as partakers of an empire— 

Citizen. 

Well, your say ? 

Priscus, 
Never was such indignity proposed, 
Since Rome was offered to the highest bidder— 
Severus then did well, who stood against 
The merchant, Didius, and reclaimed his purchase— 
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Earth’s empire! Centuries have toiled—earth groaned— 
Nay, Roman blood has wept, and Roman souls 

Worn chains, and wear them now; and tyranny 

And guilt endured, and suffer still, that Rome’s 
Enormous mass of conquest might be held 

Inviolate in union, soldered well 

By time and policy together; now 
, Shall brother’s discord, fratricidal hate, 

Make voidance of it all? Shall Rome no more 
Stretch from the Western Ocean to the Tigris, 

From Atlas to the Danube and the Rhine ? 

And why? because the sons of dead Severus—— 
Out—out on both! Geta and Antoninus! 

Your Caracalla !— 

CiTizEN. 
Cut the matter short— 
You're not i’ th’ Senate, where you make long speeches. 


Priscus, 
And why ? because Severus’ impious sons 
Are not at one? Therefore, must Rome be two ? 
Or rather Rome no more, but Rome and Asia ; 
And empire crumble piecemeal once dissolved ! 
And all for Geta and for Antoninus ! 
Say, shall it be divided? Answer, men 
Who have inherited empire, will ye rest 
With half—with half your heritage content ! 
Perish these Theban brethren first ! or die 
Yourselves! It is enough we bear two masters ! 

( Citizens shout in approbation.) 


Enter Papin1an and Macrinvs. 


Macrinvus, 
And who art thou, whose saucy tongue inflames 
The mad air with sedition ? 


Priscus. 
Thrasea Priscus— 
Last of the line of that Thrasea Pcetus, 
And that Helvidius Priscus, who, in the days 
Of Nero, (bad enough, but better yet 
Than these,) were patriots, that outlived 
Rome’s liberty, and perished for their folly, 
Yet are by Tacitus immortalized. 
PaPrnIAN, 
Come, my good friend, learn better wisdom, thou— 
Priscvus. 
I fear me, ’tis too late i’ th’day. I’ve grown 
Old in my folly—and ’tis rooted. (Exeunt crowd.) 
Macrinus. 
See ! 
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Priscus. 
We have no people— 
Fool that I was to dream we had, a moment! ( Exit.) 
Macrinvs. 
I am a plain man of business, sage Papinian ; 
And should have scotched that snake, whose hiss disturbs it. 
PaPINIAN. 
Nay—nay, Macrinus ; it were perilous, 
And none advantage either. No Roman breast 
But heaves with indignation. O, ye gods! 
That the two sons of my old Emperor 
Should thirst each for the other’s blood. Rome’s provinces, 
As rapidly they coursed through Gaul and Italy, 
Beheld it; ne’er at the same table either 
Ate with the other, ne’er in the same house 
Slept they. Rome now beholds it. The wide palace, 
(Itself half the metropolis) divided ! 
One moiety a stranger to the other ! 
Barred from communication, every door 
And passage diligently fortified, 
As in a siege! And, even in public shows, 
Each brother guarded with an armed train ! 
Macrinvs. 
Well—this same treaty, in which I have laboured, 
Will cure all. 
PaPINIAN. 
Yes, the sovereign of Europe 
May soon become the conqueror of Asia. 
Macrinvs. 
Thou art suspicious. 


PaPINIAN. 
Ay—so was Severus— 

** Mild Geta was fierce Antoninus’ victim ;” 
It was his wonted saying. But no more. 
I must again attend imperial Geta, 
Toward this fraternal meeting. 

Macrinvs. 

Antoninus 
Will meet him as imperially. (Exit Papinian.) 
Old dotard ! 

** May soon become the conqueror of Asia.” 
Even so—if Antoninus find not out 
An easier way. His way is mine. I climb 
As he does. O the curse of lowly birth, 
That makes ambition follow where ’t would lead. 
Yet the Numidian slave, who creeps in courts, 
May be what he scarce dreams of. 1 have seen 
The fall of Plautianus whom I served. 
“* Geta his victim?” He may be his own— 
This too Severus said, that, in his turn, 
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His vices would enforce him to the wreck— 
Whereon a man, if brave, may rise by stepping. 


Enter AFRICANUS. 


Arricanus (at a distance). 
Hail, Macrinus! 
Macrinvus. 
Who calls? What thou ? who needs all hail from Africanus ? 


AFRICANUS. 
Not Macrinus! Nay, the stars tell me that he needeth none 
from any; . . there being self-salutation enough in his soul to 
substitute the want of all other. 


Macrinvs. 
Why this to me, thou astrological knave ? 


AFRICANUS, 

Fool! Thou hast ambitious thoughts; and even now wert brood- 
ing what there is not evil enough in thee, nor good either, to 
perform. Wert thou better or worse than thou art, I might 
admonish thee, that such suggestions occur equally to the most 
pious, and the most profane, and are to both no more than arrow- 
flights through air. 


Macrinus (aside). 
He reads my very thoughts—he sees my heart ! 
—Far from all superstition, I disdain 
Their astral magic, though to the dark creed 
Born, even as he,—the Prophet of the Wilds. 
Yet will I not permit these stirring hints 
To drive me from my prudence. 
Fare thee well, Africanus! I am busy. 


AFRICANUS, 
Nay, bide awhile: i have a message from the stars to thee. 
Summer—Autumn—W inter—Spring— 
Day and night—the stars do bring. 
For the sun is but a star, 
Moon and earth both planets are— 
And the heavens are ordering gods, 
Else the worlds would run at odds— 
And the powers are spirits pure ; 
All Time’s changes they procure, 
: And the fortune of all souls 
Write on every orb that rolls— 
Thee and thy son they now ordain, 
O’er Rome’s wide empery to reign ! 
' Macrinus. 
I have no faith, not I, in such predictions—and verily, hold them 
to be most presumptuous. Let me therefore begone. 
AFRICANUS. 
What fascination have I? Thou deceivest thyself—But, listen ! 
Hast thou not heard of one 
Who in the stars read Julia Domna’s greatness, 
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And, in their combination at her birth, 
Royal nativity, in syllables 
And words and sentences, for her perused ? 
Moved by the horoscope thus drawn by me, 
Severus, wishing for a second wife, 
And seeking for some favourite of fortune, 
Wedded the flower of Emesa—now 
Rome’s empress, worthy of such astral promise— 
Beauteous, magnanimous, a learned lady, 
And scientific—quick of wit and fancy— 
Patron of genius and the friend of art. 

Macrinus. 
Well, what of that ? 

AFRICANUS. 

Am I not he? More proof: 

I will relate what passed at the great meeting 
Between the imperial brothers. 

Macrinvs, 

Thou wert there. 


AFRICANUS, 
Nay, I was not. 
Macrinus. 
Well, say thy say out quickly. 
AFRICANUS, 
On Antoninus’ part it was conditioned, 
That he, as elder, should remain possessed 
Of Europe and the Western Africa : 
On Geta’s, that to him should be relinquished 
Asia and Egypt, royal state to hold 


At Alexandria or at Antioch, 
Cities scarce less than Rome; the Thracian Bosphorus 


Meanwhile on either side being soldiered well, 
As frontiers of the rival monarchies— 
The senators of European stock 
Owning Rome’s lord, while all of Asian birth 
Should follow forth the Emperor of the East. 
Macrinvs, 
Correct enough; I planned myself the treaty. 
AFRICANUS, 
But not that the negociation should 
Be interrupted by the Empress’ tears, 
In public presence shed. 
Macrinus. 
Yet this, though absent, 
Thou knowest still by popular report. 
AFRICANUS. 
By the chaste Pleiades and great Orion ! 
Only from the wide book of starry heaven, 
And the unwritten volume ef my soul, 
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Have I derived this knowledge. For ’till now, 
Have I for many weeks been far retired, 

Within a cave upon a wild hill top— 

Far—far from Rome away—and have this instant 
Entered the Eternal City. 


Macrinus. 
What hill top ? 


AFRICANUS, 
That is a mystery, must not be profaned— 
What followed in the secret chambers too, 
I know ; how Antoninus hath consented, 
At his imperial mother’s prayer, to meet 
With Geta, reconciled in her apartment. 
And there even now ’twere well thou hadst been present. 


Macrinvs. 
It is their time of meeting. 


AFRICANUS. 
Horror! horror ! 
Know thou me, now, true Séer of the Stars; 
This is the hour of death to one of them— 
Blood flows both of the mother and the son ! 
See, to confirm my words, Adventus comes, 
(The military prefect of the state,) 


With haste. The news he brings will bring thee greatness. (£xit.) 


Enter ADVENTUs. 


ADVENTUS, 
No time for pause. Macrinus! haste with me 
Unto the palace. ’Tis given out, assassins 
Are in the closet of the Empress hid, 
And still the cry is “‘ murder, murder, murder !” 


Macrinvs. 
Look yonder mid the columns of the palace, 
What muffled man is wandering ? 


ADVENTUS. 
Perhaps, 
The assassin—let us stop him ! 


Macrinus. 
Have with thee ! 


ADVENTUs. 
He wears the Caracalla— 


Macrinus. 
What of that ? 
There’s many a rogue that wears it- - 
ADVENTUs. 





Gaul and Roman! 
(Exeunt up the stage.) 
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Enter Antoninus (muffled) at the side. 
ANTONINUS. 

Great night ! subvert the censer of the sun, 

And empty its cold ashes on the dark ! 

Like moping, shivering owl, I would be stirring 

Alone ;—not even a star awake. Night’s cressets ! 

Your everlasting oil should be poured out, 

That men might see me not! Blindness come on 

Earth, and, heaven! thee. Die, thou pervasive air ! 

That no articulation more be heard, 

Of voice, though strong in anguish of remorse, 

Or motion, maddened from its stealthiness ! 

Re-enter Macrinus and ADVENTUS. 


Macrinvus. 








Stay, mantled ruffian ! 
ANTONINUS. 
Ruffian ?—ay, a wretch, 
A fratricidal wretch !— 
ADVENTUS. 
Gods! ’tis the voice 
Of Antoninus ! 
ANTONINUS. 
AmIknown? Avengers! 
’"Twere but an act of savage instinct in ye, 
To prove your weapons on me—for, behold, 
I am but as an infant—all as helpless, 
As an old man whom years and palsy shake ! 
My sword is useless in my trembling hand ! 
Is the word, kill ? 
Macrinvs. 
Nay, why should we avenge? 
Macrinus and Adventus—— 
ANTONINUS. 
Who ?—what ye ? 
Defend me from the men of blood! Ah! save me 
From Geta! the slain Geta! There !—’tis nothing ! 
Yet my teeth chatter, and my hair grows stiff! 
Preserve me !—help me to escape this horror ! 
To the pretorian camp! Give me your guardance ! 
There I will tell you all !—your hands! your hands! 
(Exeunt.) 
Re-enter Arricanus with Martiatis. 
AFRICANUS. 
Thy fortune told? Ay, thou shalt have it told— 
Thou wouldst deserve, so that thou mightst aspire. 
MaktTIALIs,. 
Thou’st hit my thought. If they did know their man, 
Geta or Antoninus might find in me, 
An’ I had hope, what might serve one or other. 
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AFRICANUS, 
Brave Martialis ! Geta is most popular 
I’ th’ camp? 

MarTIALIs, 

He understands the way—he shows 

Himself—is generous—and buys followers. 

AFRICANUS. 

True— 

Thus younger brothers must ; but, save the matter 
Of largess, ye’d not care to abet the claims 
Even of the elder. 


MaRTIALIs. 
No astrologer 
Is needed to tell that. 
AFRICANUS, 
Now then, thy fortune 
Is made; . .. my skill points the preetorian chapel, 
Where worship ye your eagles and your standards, 
As a most likely place, where thou mayst mark, 
If visited anon, what will advance 
Thy interests, if thou hast prudence. 
MAanrTIALIs. 
Trust me— 
My service to thee, good astrologer ! 


Arricanus (solus). 
Mark the discernment of the little child : 
With what keen truth it doth discriminate 
The spirits of its elders, by the force 
Of most mysterious sympathy, whose tact 
The grossest mask doth pierce. A taciturn 
And taskless watcher, shall a tiny girl 
Of seven years’ old perceive and ponder well 
The movements of the busy and adult, 
That they themselves o’erlook ; and, innocent, 
Judge right where grey experience shall but err— 
—Such, souls like mine, at leisure, and with skill 
To note what others miss, in proud self-will ! ( Exit.) 


Scene Il.—An /nterior of the Palace. 
Enter Jutia—M xsa— Soemias, and a Puysician. 


JuLtA. 
Physician, thanks! My wounded hand is easy— 
But there’s a wound your skill avails not for— 
Ye heal not broken hearts. Thanks—and farewell! 

(Exit Puysician.) 

The ancient sanctities that once swayed all things, 
The generous love that once made brothers lovely, 
_The grace, the ardour, and the piety, 
“That to familiar things gave life and freshness, 
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As with perpetual dew, making the hearths 

Of common cotters very beautiful— 

Like rose-links too late woven—now are withered, 
And bloom no longer about life’s relations ; 

So rent asunder are they ; rent with them 

The ties that bind together kindred hearts ; 


And the scorned household gods leave Rome a desert ! 


—Where, then, is he the master of the wild ? 
Where wanders he, self-banished ? Antoninus ! 
Thy mother’s heart is weary with much terror, 
Because of darkness, ignorant and perplexed, 
Whither thy steps do tend ? 
Masa. 
I know thee wise, 
Imperial sister ; yet it moves my wonder, 
That for thy son, slain Geta, thou complainst not, 
But wastest tears on the surviving one, 
Though he his brother slew. 
JULIA, 
A mother thou— 
Yet hast not had this trial, and knowst not 
Its strange conditions. There, beside thee now, 
In vernal bloom, thy daughter, fair Soemias, 
Stands living with the grace that made us loved, 
When we were young. 
Masa. 
Yet if she now were dead, 
I should with rage lament her, 
JuLIA. 
I do grieve 
For Geta—but for him who slew him more! 
With that all fear is dead—with this survives, 
And with no common passion stings the soul. 
Masa. 
Fear! I had deemed a mother’s heart had hated 
The murderer of her son. 
JULIA. 
I hate thee, Mesa ! 
Who thus wouldst murder my remaining one, 
Killing the love in which he can live only— 
And such a son! 
Masa. 
And such a son ? 
JULIA. 
Ay, such— 
For Antoninus is both brave and wise— 
Imagination hath he to conceive, 
And eloquence to utter noblest thoughts, 
And wisdom to conserve an empire’s weal— 
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So too had Geta! Would to the great gods, 
They had not wakened his ambitious mind, 
To share dominion with his elder brother, 
From which fault sorrow to his father grew, 
And slaughter to himself! 
Soemias. 
Yes, true it is, 
That Geta drew his harm on his own crest, 
O’eremulous of empire. 
JULIA. 
Who saith that ? 
Who speaks of my dead son with slanderous lips ? 
Who dares to wrong slain Geta ? 
Masa. 
Even now, 
Thou saidst as much thyself. 
JULIA, 
And if I did— 
The mother of the slain and of the slayer 
Hath lofty privilege, as far removed 
From all approach, as heaven is from the earth, 
Despite her mountains that would stay the clouds ! 
Deem not to meet the vapours of my grief, 
And so disperse them with your towering censures, 
That would out-top a mother’s ecstasy, 
Who loves her living son, and feels him worthy, 
Whatever guilt stern fate hath forced on him. 
Masa. 
And it was love that oped my daughter’s lips, 
In Antoninus’ favour. 
Junia. 
Ha !—forgot !— 
Then she hath feeling, and can sympathize 
With me to such extent, as she loves him— 
But, oh! for him, my younger hope! no heart 
Can feel like mine. For that I did him wrong 
A little while ago, vexed to vain speech, 
I'll weep him now the more. I'll in, and shed 
My eyes, o’er what is left of him. Great Rhea! 
Thou knowst the heart of a bereaved mother, 
And what she feels for a surviving son, 
Whose peace is threatened, and perhaps his life— 
Maternal power! thine aid vouchsafe to me ! (Exeunt.) 


Scene III.— The Pretorian Chapel—its altar surmounted with eagles 
and ensigns. 
Antoninus discovered prostrate before them. Macrinus and Ap- 
vENTuS in front of the stage. 
Macrinvs. 
I muse, how Africanus speeds among 
The soldiery. 
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ADVENTUS. 
He may be trusted? I 
Speak not as from suspicion—but as bred 
In camps, and knowing little of the interior 
Of the imperial palace. 
Macrinus. 
He does love 
Severus’ house. Fond of his starry prescience, 
The great Severus, when he wed with Julia, 
Rome’s ruling oracle of womanhood, 
Did consecrate apartments in the palace, 
His studious dwelling. 
ADVENTUS. 
I have missed him lately— 


Macrinus. 
Why, thus it was. The imperial brethren scorned 
His wisdom and his warning; threatened too 
By one, and unprotected by the other, 
He sought some wild and worldless solitude— 
Hush—Antoninus hears— 


Enter MarriaLis. 


ADVENTUS. 
Ha! Martialis! 
See there the Emperor Antoninus lying 
In prayer before the gods—in prayer for safety— 


MartTIALIs, 
Why, what has happened ? 
Macnrinvs. 
In the Empress’ chamber, 
He and his brother met, in her sole presence, 
At least ‘twas deemed so— but there were concealed 
Centurions, who, in midst of the debate, 
Rushed from their hiding-places, and attacked 
Our Antoninus. Thus, put on his mettle, 
He, while himself defending, took by chance 
The life of Geta. 
MartIALIs. 
Know ye, the whole camp 
Are on the side of Geta? 
Macriwvus. 
So we know, 
But he is slain—and all unwittingly— 
Hadst thou but seen the Emperor, newly ’scaped 
From that unhappy strife—all wild with fear 
Upon him of the peril he had fled from— 
Into the open street—as met by us— 
Your prefect can avouch— 
ADVENTUS. 
I can, and will— 
I am old, and speak the truth— 
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Macrinus. 


- Hadst thou then seen him, 


Thou hadst borne witness, willingly as we do, 
To his comparative innocence. And look, 
How now he seeks protection from the eagles 
And ensigns, gods of war? Would he dare that, 
If he were guilty ? 
MarrTIiALis, 
That is well—but more— 


Macrinus, 
Yes—more is needed. For thyself, as first 
In presence here, peculiar recompense 
Shall be awarded. For the camp in general, 
The accumulated treasures of Severus, 
Shall all be freely lavished in the purchase 
Of the preetorian body to his cause. 
Go—make this known—go—go! 


MartTIALIs. 
I will—and bring 
A deputation from the camp anon. 


ADVENTUS. 
Geta has been the soldier’s favourite ; 
But now regrets are vain—revenge still vainer, 
And perilous to boot. Severus’ son, 
Moreover, for his father’s sake is dear— 
Touching the rest, the donative will prove 
His side the justest. 


Enter Marttaris and SoLpiers. 
There your Emperor lies, 
Wild horror on him yet, from the assault 
Which scarce has left him reason, nor will deign 
Rise, or accept of comfort. 


MartTIALis. 
Pity—if 
His faithful soldiers find no readier answer 
To their assuring prayers. 
Imperial sire! 
From this prostration, up! Preetorian swords 
Are now thy safeguards ! 


ANTONINUS (rising). 
O, forgive me, friends! 
A man who never can forgive himself ! 
Hard fate, doomed in my own defence to slay 
My father’s son ! 
Ye know, how he aspired— 
Ye know, low that he dared even deal with you ! 
But more than all he promised, I'll perform— 
With you and for you I will live and die, 
My faithful troops! 
An hour ago, twas more 


( Exit.) 


(Goes to him.) 
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Than I could tell, that now I should be living 
To claim your loves! 





"Twas surely these same gods, 
Who now, in answer to my earnest suit, 
Have sent me solace, that preserved me then, 
Surrounded as I was! 
My mother’s presence 
Failed to reprove the assassins—nor might she 
Escape unwounded ! 














MaktTIALIs, 
What! the Empress? 


ANTONINUS. 
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Saw that her hand, held up in the defence 
Of one son, then another, was cut down, 
Or pierced, and poured out blood. Then I grew mad, 

That she should suffer! Nor can after tell 

What happened, save that he was slain, and I 

Made way through their drawn swords, and, the next moment, 
Was outside of the palace. 








MaRTIALIs. 
All must die 
Ouce— yet ’twere well this had been otherwise. 
Atonement has been promised. 






ANTONINUS. 
Yes! on each 
Two thousand drachmas, and a moiety 
Of a remaining thousand, I bestow— 
Double your rations—and at your disposal 
Place the paternal treasury. 







MARTIALIS. 
We accept it— 
Shall Antoninus be sole emperor ? 
SoLpiers (shout in approbation). 
Let Antoninus be sole emperor ! 








ANTONINUS. 
Meet me at morning then before the palace, 
And tend me to the Senate. 






(Soldiers exeunt, shouting 
«* Antoninus !’’) 
AFRICANUS appears above the altar. 

AFRICANUS. 

Let him beware whom Saturn’s planet owns, 

But Jupiter demands ! ( Disappears.) 
ANTONINUS. 

What voice was that ? 
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MARTIALIs. 
’Twas Africanus the astrologer— 
I'll follow him, and punish his intrusion. 


Antoninus (with dignity). 
Let him alone. Wait on me to the palace! (Exeunt.) 
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ACT II. 
Scene I.—The State Chamber of the Palace. 
Antoninus, Papintan, Macrinus, Apventus, DrapumMENtus. 


ANTONINUS, 
Learnéd Papinian! when the great Severus, 
At York in Britain, on his death-bed lay, 
Me and my brother to thy prudent hands 
He did commend, that thou shouldst overwatch 
Our prosperous courses, 

PapPINIAN, 

And your lasting union. 


ANTONINUS (impatiently). 
So far as that was possible; . . nay, truly, 
Thou hast performed that duty in extreme : 
For still there must be great oppugnancy, 
Between two equal independent powers 
In one dominion. 


Paprinian, 
It was a painful office— 
But seven years in the service of Severus 
Had satisfied him of my honesty, 
And skill in difficult passages of state. 


ANTONINUS (with increased impatience). 
What could be done, thou didst: let that content thee ! 
The fatal end is all we have now to do with. 
Needs to the senate some defence be made 
For what has chanced. 
PAPINIAN. 
What then ? 


ANTONINUS. 
As Seneca 
For Nero, thou must pen an eloquent 
Apology for our delivery there. 
PaPINIAN. 
What wouldst thou have me write ? 
ANTONINUS. 
Thou better know’st 
Than I what suits the drones ; though, were they sages, 
A meet defence were mine ! 
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PAPINIAN. 
As how ? 


ANTONINUS. 
Wouldst hear ? 

~—Neither by disposition nor by culture, 
Have I been cruel. Look back on my youth ! 
While for the throne of this majestic world, 
My father strove both in the East and West, 
My noble mother taught me other lore, 
In letters and philosophy well skilled. 
Then read I Plato with impassioned heart, 
And with the Stagyrite informed my mind ; 
And, like their pupil, Alexander, burned 
To body’ idéas in heroic deeds— 
But, soon instructed by his failure, knew, 
The deedal universe too small a thing, 
And time, for their accomplishment, too brief! 
—Therefore on the sweet poets of old Greece 
I fed unworldly yearnings, and was dead 
To Rome and Rome’s concerns. 


PAPINIAN. 
Whereto tends this ¢ 


ANTONINUS. 
That I was bred up a contemplatist, 
And was unapt to bloody practices, 
Such as befit the stirring. 


PAPINIAN. 
"Tis well put. 


ANTONINUS. 
Of different temper, Geta. The wide world 
Became his theatre, upon whose stage 
He grew ambitious to perform a part ; 
And in Severus’ partial mind induced 
A fond persuasion, that his busy zeal 
Would supplement, with benefit to both, 
My earnest meditation, and the state 
Flourish beneath the kindred influences 
Of thought and action in imperial league. 
But this might not be so; for thought is first 
And greatest, and as elder I was marked 
With jealous eye by him. Therefore he made 
A separate cause, and bought him favourites, 
And, finally, divided Rome in twain, 
By faction torn and troubled night and day. 
Which to divert, our father to the wars 
Took us, in Britain. Over barren heaths, 
Pinched with the wintry cold and clime severe, 
Across the hills and by the deep morass, 
Our hostile arms we carried; nor did I 
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Show lack of bravery, fortitude or art. 
Hardship I bore, wad peril turned aside, 
And in the attack was bold as any there. 
The younger made the common troops his friends, 
For such ambition is a bird that mates 
With low as well as high; and, vulture-like, 
Scorns not vile carrion, if it serve for food. 
So when my father died, the purchased bands 
Acclaimed him emperor jointly with myself. 
| PAPINIAN. 
It was thy father’s will. 
ANTONINUS. 
What, if it were ? 
That wish was father’d first by subtlety 
And concealed practice on my brother’s part. 
All which, together with our different moods, 
Most clearly will evince, without more proof, 
The rather likelihood that Geta might 
Attempt my life than I should venture his. 
PaPinian, 
’Tis very plain— 
ANTONINUS. 
Ay—ay —thou seest ’tis plain. 
PaPINIAN. 
I see’tis plain, . . ‘tis easier to commit 
Than justify a parricide. 
ANTONINUS (drawing). 
How now ? 
Hang’st back? Stand! or thy life’s in jeopardy— 
(Papinian kneels.) 
Stand up, I say! else that old head lies lower ! 
Thou wilt not? Then ’tis Nemesis that prompts thee! 
Make thy peace with the gods ! 
Macrinus (interposing). 
Imperial Cesar ! 
Permit suggestion from a friend so humble— 
ANTONINUS. 
Nay—thou shalt have his place! Thou art the prefect! 
Of that preetorian office I divest him, 
Did he but know, how, in the noon of night, 
The Shadows of the Dead torment my couch, 
He would not curse me loud for parricide, 
But weep with pity for the wrongs I suffer! 
—Papinian! from my sight! thou hoary traitor! 
(Exit Papinian.) 
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Macrinus! thou shalt do this task for me, 

Who hast a ready pen, and showst thy duty 

Like a true subject. Get thee to thy closet, 
Work thine invention. Meanwhile, with Adventus 
I hold close conference. 
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Macrinvus. 
On my faith, sole Cesar, 
Depend as on a rock. 
ANTONINUS, 
Whom hast thou there ? 
Macrinus. 
My son, Diadumenius, gracious Cesar ! 
A skilful archer, and he comes with news 
From Scythia. 
ANTONINUS. 
What from thence ? 
DIADUMENIUS. 
Dread Cesar! there 
The Goths obey the Master of the World— 
ANTONINUS. 
What! have ye conquered ? 
DiapUMENIUS. 
Here the tale is writ, 
Even in the scrolls I bear. 
ANTONINUS. 
Attend upon us— 
And let Adventus see them.—Come, Adventus! 


(Exeunt.) 
Macrinus (solus). 
Preetorian prefect! ’tis the truth, indeed! 
The news Adventus brought has brought me fortune. 
The fellow, then, it seems, speaks oracles. 
I see the purple in my clothier’s ledger ! ( Exit.) 


Scene Il.— Exterior of the Senate House. 


Praetorian Conorrs—enter Martiais, Africanus, HELvius 
Pertinax, and Turasea Priscus. 
MarRTIALIS. 
I have the drachmas in my purse. 
AFRICANUS. 
"Tis well, then. 
MaRTIALIs. 
Thou art a fortunate astrologer— 
Canst thou not tell me where more good luck haunts ? 
AFRICANUS. 
What wouldst thou have? hast thou not got the money? 
MAaRTIALIs, 
Money is something; station something more : 
I would have rank! 
AFRICANUS. 
Rank? 
MARTIALIs. 
Ay; methinks, my service 
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Was not to be remunerated grossly— 
I’d be acenturion. 
AFRICANUS. 
A centurion? There's 
Macrinus ; state thy case to him. He’s prefect. 


MaRrTIALIs. 
He is not warlike; and Adventus is 
The military prefect. 

AFRICANUS. 

Take my counsel, 

Or take it not. Adventus will perform 
Whate’er the Emperor bids—but what he bids, 
Macrinus moves— 

MartiaLlis. 

Thanks, good Astrologer ! 
(Martialis returns into the ranks.) 


PERTINAX. 
Ha! ha! ha! So there’s news from those same Goths— 
The Gete. He has called himself by names 
Of nations he has conquered ; Bassianus 
And Antoninus; with his by-names too, 
Tarantus one and Caracalla t’other— 
(A favourite gladiator and a garment, 
His mantle used for walking out in th’ air) 
Are not enough; but thereto must be added 
Parthicus, Alemanicus ;—and now, 
In more than one sense he may take a new name, 
Geticus! By the gods! this conquest o’er 
The Getz comes just in the nick of time! 


Priscus. 

This jesting spirit, Helvius Pertinax, 
May work thee harm, I know that thou took’st part 
With Geta ; I myself cared not for either 
Of the two factions. The integrity 
Of thy great empire, Rome! my waking thoughts 
And sleeping agonized—and I am glad, 
That thou hast lost one master, but to find 
Thine undivided total self again ! 

PERTINAX. 
Come to the Senate! Come unto the Senate! 
I'll put it to the vote ! 

Priscus, 

’*T were better not— 
Have with thee ne’ertheless-—for I behold 
The Emperor is abroad. 

(Exeunt Priscus and Pertinax.) 
Flourish of trumpets. Enter the Emvrror, ANTONINUS, with 
Macrinus, Diapumentius, and Guarps, 

A¥FRICANUS., 

Beware! beware ! 
Whom Saturn owns, but Jupiter demands ! 















Fair liberty of the Senate, truly! 
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ANTONINUS. 
Bring that man to me! 
Macrinus. 
Let him who now called, 
Approach the imperial presence. 
(AFRICANUS comes forward.) 


ANTONINUS. 
Atricanus ! 

’Tis thou! Why in the public way oppose me, 
When, in the palace, thou hast name and place ? 
Thou warn’st me to beware. Beware thyself— 
Lest my wrath kindle. 

AFRICANUS, 

Whom tlie Delphian god, 
That utters prophecies, hath wooed while yet 
A virgin soul, and from the modest lips 
Taken the silent curb; ._ . if, after this, 
The gifted mind refuse return of love 
To the deceived inspirer ; then its voice 
Shall lose persuasion. Have I done this sin ? 
Your father heard me—but ye have not heard me— 
O, mine had been the fate of Priam’s daughter, 
Within the house of Atreus, when the star 
Of blood was raging, like a Fury’s sword, 
O’er the devoted palace of my master, 
But that Apollo rapt his prophet hence 
Into the place prepared for him of old. 


ANTONINUS. 
These are wild words and mystic; yet tlieir meaning 
Hides not itself from me. My imperial mother 
Desires thee; . . for myself, it may be, I 
Shall not despise what I have once despised. 
The world makes changes in us many and sore —- 
And I, who would, in indolent repose, 
Muse on the past, must fain be diligent 
Of present time and prescient of the future— 
Thou seest me stirring now and over anxious ; 
Get thee home to thy study—when I need thee, 
I'll send for thee. But if thou wouldst escape 
Cassandra’s doom, take seasonable hours 
For thy forewarning, and not daunt my soul, 
Even in the tide of action, with dark sayings, 
Back on herself to a retiring ebb. 
On! for the Senate! We are Emperor. 


(Exeunt omnes in procession—loud music.) 


(Exit Arricanus.) 


Enter (hastily) Priscus and Pertinax. 


Perrinax. 
The Conscript fathers free to 
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vote, indeed! Yes—yes—all on one side, though—wond’rous una- 
nimity! All shall vote too! Universal suffrage, forsooth! A plague 
on such fine doings. 
Priscus. 
Be prudent, and return! 
PERTINAX, 
Two armed soldiers at the side of every Senator; and their imperial 
master, from the Consul’s chair, pronouncing a well-prepared harangue. 
None, methinks, will or can dispute the force of arguments so syllo- 
gised.—Precious logic ! 
Paiscus. 
Be prudent, I say. Come in! 


Enter MarTiais with SoLpiers. 


MarRTIALIs. 
Senators! to your places!' The Emperor is much displeased to see 
them vacant, and commands, ye take them instantly. 


Priscus. 
Obey—and be dumb— 


PERTINAX. 
Nay—nay—not dumb! We have to give our voices! (Exeunt.) 


Scene II].— The State-Chamber of the Palace. 
Jutia, Masa, Soremras and Arricanus discovered. 


Juuia (fo AFRICANUS). 
I wanted thee? I may be glad thou’rt come, 
But for thy sake, not mine—nor for thy science, 
Which, at the best, is most unsatisfactory. 


AFRICANUS. 
Proof hast thou in thine own nativity— 


JULIA. 
It was a prophecy, fulfilled itself. 
—Ye told me not, that I should be the mother, 
As ’twere, of two conflicting orbs like you, 
Ye planets! As if ve might wildly rush 
From your opposing poles, to meet 1’ th’ centre, 
For mingled wreck and mutual desolation ! 


AFRICANUS, 

Empress! be comforted ! 

JuLia. 

I am too calm— 
Tis like a pause in the mid height of a tempest— 
The slumber in the air, precedes its torment— 
I fear the quiet and the peace I feel— 
’Tis counterfeit—it is a lie of the soul— 
’Tis horror creeping o’er me like a reptile, 
That soon shall show his crest like a huge serpent, 
Voluminous and mailed; and, like the Naja, 
Mock me with human face, that I may madden 
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With majesty and — in a beast, 
And ape its fury in my desperate fear! 
—Therefore, let me have way—that I may spend, 
In present anger, what would feed too well 
The direr passion, that awaits me still, 
An’ for its hungry appetite I keep 
Aught in reserve! Go—good Astrologer ! 
I shame to weep before thee ! (Exit AFRICANUS.) 
Mesa! Sister! 
Let me weep on thy heart! 

Masa. 

It feels for thee ! 


JULIA. 
How speeds he in the Senate? O Soemias! 
How goes it with thee too? What is suspense 
To thee ? 
SorMI1as. 
A void—a gulf—a pool—a quicksand — 
Where all is nothing! "Tis a sinking-down— 
JuLtA. 
And struggling to keep up—and nought to hold by ! 
Catching at air, and finding the hand empty ! 
—How speeds he in the Senate? Tell me that ! 
SoemMias, 
Alas! I know not! 
JULIA. 
Know I not, thou know’st not? 
But he doth know! 
SoemIas. 
Who? 
JuLia, 
Geta ! 
Soemias. 
Geta’s dead !— 
JuLia. 
His spirit appeared last night to Antoninus! 
—Spirit of Geta! in the midst of darkness, 
Thou walkest as in the light, a creature pure— 
Thou couldst appear to him—appear to me ! 
ake a fine pathway of a sunbeam now, 
Putting off hate with flesh, and teach my soul 
Intelligence of thy brother ! 
What ! wroth still? 
Why, when he thirsts, should he but have to drink 
The gall of sharp remorse ? 
Death makes us gods, 
I know; and at thine obsequies we paid 
Honours divine, befitting thy high birth, 
To thee: Thou hast the power of a god, 
O, show his mercy too! 
(Shouting heard without.) 
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Masa. 
What shouts are those ? 
I will inquire— 
(Exit Mesa, then re-enters.) 
‘Tis the Emperor returned 
Successful from the Senate. 
(Flourish of trumpets—Enter Antoninus, Macrinus, 
and DIaADUMENIUS. ) 


ANTONINUS. 
Give them thanks— 
From me—dismiss them—come back, Diadumenius! 
Take them my Caracalla—this same mantle, 
I brought with me from Gaul. Give it to them, 
To pattern from: for thus I do them honour— 
Each one of them shall wear their Emperor’s robe ; 
The Caracalla be the soldier’s dress— 
(Exit DiapumMEN1us—shouting heard without,—‘ The 
Caracalla! the Caracalla!’’) 
I am glad to be quit on’t. I would breathe freely— 
Room to expand in—for my heart is swelling ! 
Dominion! thou art as the crown of life, 
Hung in the sky above us, hovering 
’Till on some single head it settle down— 
My temples greet thee, like a rainbow-wreath 
Around them! Sun of Glory! who makest golden 
The marvelling air with miracle—I feel thee, 
I love thee—thou art beautiful and bright, 
Like to a planetary coronal 
On a tall mountain’s top—a lamp—a fire— 
That warms me, that illumines. Never yet 
I felt me an imperial man till now! 
Joxia (aside). 
Thou comest like a dancer to a revel, 
Forgetting thou hast passed thy brother's corse 
Upon the way. 
(To him.) Thou’rt as a wassailer, 
Bearing a wine-bowl in thy drunken hand, 
Not knowing it holds poison. Dash it from thee! 
ANTONINUS. 
Hail! my imperial mother! bid me hail! 
Thou too art in heroic ecstasy, 
And speak’st in tropes! Why, then, we both are mad. 
Thy brain as mine is swimming, and whirls on, 
As doth a stormy night into the dawn, 
Abashed with colours of the coming light ! 
"Tis from the lack of use that this is strange. 
Had I been active from my prime of life, 
This whirl had not perplexed me. "Twill decrease, 
As I grow customed to the common lot. 
(Re-enter DiapuMeNtvs, and whispers Macrinus.) 
What are ye whispering there ’ 
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Macrinus. 

Tis of Papinian— 
My son brings word that the preetorian soldiery, 
Hearing of his dismissal, have fallen on him, 
As one disgraced, and slain him for a traitor. 

ANTONINUS. 
Do ye my work for me, . . . who dwell behind 
The stars, ... whose awful mandates, with the winds, 
Ride through the desolate clouds, and, with the thunder, 
Strike, like its bolt? Are your dread voices but 
The echoes of my will—the loud exponents 
Of my unheard desires? Peal on—peal on ! 
Let the gale burst with sobbing ! 
Juxta (kneeling). 
"Tis my heart— 

Thy mother’s heart is breaking with those sobs— 
O, hear him not, ye righteous destinies ! 
Lest from your outraged thrones ye rain down plague 
And pestilence upon the race of men ;— 
And, in the midst of darkness, making light 
Through your dread presence only, walk the world 
With a great frown on your divinest brows, 
And a discriminant finger, pointing out 
Your chosen victims from the shuddering crowds, 
As on ye move in slow and solemn state ! 


ANTONINUS. 
What charm art muttering to the Fates that love us ? 
Gods love gods. They are gods. Princes are gods— 
Imperial names are syllabled divinely, 
Or should be—do not err from overmuch 
Humility, lest they be jealous, mother ! 
Of their bestowed companionship on souls 
That want due dignity to be their fellows. 


Juta (rising and approaching him with solemnity). 
Are the gods jealous? ’Tis then of our pride— 
And thine is awful now, for there is one 
Of them, a solemn anger, whom this vaunt 
Must needs offend—a new one, and named, Geta ! 

ANTONINUs (appalled). 
I thought not to have heard that name again— 
And least from thee, where least I can avenge it ! 
Julia. 
Thy hand upon thy sword hilt? Let it go— 
Thus I remove it! Ha! I have thee now! 
(She draws the sword from his side.) 

Thy brother’s blood is on this steel! It Lives! 
A fearful creature this same bloody weapon ! 
This vampire that sucks blood, and after weeps 
Red gore in mockery or in drunkenness— 
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A crocodil with wet eyes from o’ermurdering, 
Shedding tears like-hued with the wine it drinks, 
From life’s own vine! It is a reeking monster, 
That never can be shamed, for all its blushes 

Are boastful insolence ; when they burn upon it, 
Then ’tis with glory gilded! ’Tis a snake, 

That winds its way into the valiant heart, 

Then comes in triumph out with rosy jaws, 

For it has stung and slain! My strained eyes ache 
With tracing thy keen edge. Here, Mesa! take it, 
And put it out of sight. 


ANTONINUS. 

O, bury it! 
Heap mountains on it! delve for it a grave, 
Deep as the centre! I would break it small, 
And scatter it like dust, but that the reptile 
Would grow as worms do, and thus multiply— 
Let it be crushed with the whole weight of the world, 
That it may rise no more! and with it go, 
Clean, utterly away, minutest thing, 
Each atom, each remotest accident, 
That can remember us of him it slew! 


JULIA. 
That is impossible ! 


ANTONINUS. 


Impossible ! 
Then even let me therewith be likewise hid, 
In the profound, where dreadful chaos is, 
With the mysterious elements of nature ; 
There sleeps the insentient, tranquil ; while, unheard, 
Confusion rages in the infinite void— 
Gape, earth! and swallow all—ourselves and Rome! 


SOEMIAS. 
O, Antonmus! my own Antoninus ! 
If the earth gape, we will descend together : 
For I have known thy virtue, and will love thee ! 
Let not great Fear seize on thy valour thus! 


ANTONINUS. 
Too valiant! Blood is so easily shed— 
’Tis but as an air-bubble—prick the vein, 
And the small globe wells forth, and then it breaks— 
Is gone; .. . dew—dew, which the sun colours like 
The coral—but of soft and fragile web, 
Which with his kiss he shatters—’Tis exhaled 
Even so soon! But we have no power—none— 
That tiny orb—that gem—to reconstruct! 
Why was life trusted to such transient keeping ‘ 
Pity! sweet pity ! 
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SoOEMIAS. 
Why call’st thou on pity ? 
ANTONINUS. 


To help me to sustain the horrid thought, 
Blood, when once breathed, will not again be gathered. 


SoEMIAS. 
If thou dost love me—and our distant son— 
And if my love for thee have any force, 
But so much as a drop of this cold moisture, 
That clams upon thy hand, and which the air 
In drying will take hence, and carry on 
With swift wings even to the farthest star, 
That shall return its action in like kind— 
And if thy love for us have but the warmth 
That lights the glow-worm’s unregarded spark, 
Which mocks a pigmy’s lamp—look but upon me ; 
Swear that my face is beautiful e’en yet, 
Still very beautiful and passing fair, 
As thou hast sworn—nay, try to think it such— 
Thus these uncouth regards whereon thou look’st 
May lose attraction, being neglected so, 
And fail to fix thy fascinated gaze ! 


ANTONINUS. 
Would that it might be done! J stretch myself, 
Certes, in these same agonies; and may, 
Let me but will, unpeg the strings again, 
That I have drawn too strict. 


SOEMIAS. 
Doubtless, thou may’st. 

Think of our boy, and of the far Emesa, 
Where, at a Syrian altar, he adores 
The glorious sun, with frequent sacrifice, 
As the high priest of his bright service there ! 
Shall he not for his sire extort atonement 
From his propitiate god ? 


ANTONINUS. 
Soemias ! 
I thank thee for the thought. But even now, 
I meditated on the vanity 
Of my late deed, whose benefits, if any, 
Took only measure of my single life, 
And that a miserable—but, perhaps, 
They may descend on him. 
SOEMIAS. 
My hopes are so! 
ANTONINUS. 
Well—now I’m calm. Macrinus! why should he 
Wait here—if not on duty? What wouldst say, 
Macrinus ?—hast thou further business ? 
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Macrinus. 
‘Tis on behalf of Martialis, . . . who 
For his late service to thee, in the camp 
Of the Preetorians, wishes the reward 
In higher rank. I pray thee, Ceesar! let him 
Have rule as a centurion. 


ANTONINUS. 
Thou dost mad me— 
I wished e’en now that nothing should be left 
That would renew the memories I hate— 
And here thou dost it—thou ! 


MacrInuvus. 
Thy word went forth, 


He should have guerdon— 


ANTONINUS. 

Ay, sir! I know that — 
And what a thing a prince’s word becomes! 
He speaks, and it goes forth, even as thou sayst, 
And does what his hands could not. What is in it, 
That when he biddeth, ‘‘ kill,” it takes the bodies 
Of other men for mortal instruments, 
And executes in them the doom, apart 
From him who gave command? Where dwelleth it, 
When the articulate air that pulsed it forth 
Hath clean forgot it? There’s a spirit lives, 
Was breathed into it in its utterance, 
And breathes itself into the hearer’s spirit ! 
—Why! I might make centurions the whole troop 
Who slew Papinian, for no better cause ! 


MacrRInus. 
I counsel thee, as one who wishes well— 
Thou canst not be, as ere the deed was done, 
And scorn the tool thou hast used. 


ANTONINUS. 
I can’t go back— 
Although I would—’tis plain, sir, therefore, I 
Came into the world not under the crab’s influence. 
Methinks, thou grow’st sententious, and deliverest 
Axioms, like our astrologer. Well, then— 
Thou see’st the sign is in my favour, sir ! 


M acrINnus. 
I'll put his suit off to some future time, 
May better fit the business. 


ANTONINUS. 
If again 
Thou speak’st thereof to me, thou wilt do well 
To come prepared for wrestle with the phantom, 
That even now shapes itself before me there, 
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Most like infernal Mors! We can dispense 
With your vain tendance for our present need ! 
(Exeunt Macrinus and DiapuMENIus.) 


There is a voice within me and about me, 
And bids as he bids—Forwards! ’Tis the law, 
Time’s creatures must obey. This is the curse, 
When what we’ve done, we would were a stray link, 
Not counted in the chain that action weaves. 
May one not join the sequence of his life 
To that which went before? And try I will, 
If this may be omitted. To go back 
To childhood’s innocence would be to wash 
Our hearts clean of what chokes them ! 
My dread mother! 
My knee thus sinks before thee, as my soul 
Hath sunk within me now! I pray thee, look 
Not angrily ! (Kneels to the Empress.) 


JULIA. 
Do | look angrily ? 
Son! thou art beauteous to my eyes again, 
In this the piety of thy submission— 
The great gods bless thee ! 


ANTONINUS. 
Mock! oh, mock me not! 


(The curtain falls.) 





ACT III. 


Scene [.—An Interior of the Palace. 
Enter Empress Jutia, Macrinus, and DiapuMENIvs. 


Macrinus. 
What, so ? 
| JULIA. 
Yes, when the body is put off, 
Through sleep, as if by death, the soul awakes, 
And of itself discourses. Hence, from him 
Comes most oracular utterance. 


MacrInus. 
Sayst thou so ? 


JULIA. 
Such has Soemias heard—but feared to listen, 
Or follow. I have read, that they who talk 

In sleep, if you do question them, will answer. 
If here he hold his wont, I will, with voice 
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So low, as not to waken, speak to him, 
What think ye ? 
Macrinus. 
It were wisdom. 


Enter Anroninus (asleep), 


ANTONINUS. 
What is action ? 
But contemplation in an act expressed— 
The lowest, last degree of contemplation, 
And thus inferior to itseli—the spring 
Ofaction? “Tis no more than is a shadow, 
Being but the image of that greater act, 
Preceding all effects. And what the effects 
Of these same shadows? Shades of shadows stil] ! 
—What haunt me, then, are shadows, though they drive 
Sleep from my couch, sleep from her own true self— 
Yes—I walk in my sleep too—it is strange— 
And yet not strange—for such an instance shows, 
That contemplation is the very Act 
Itself—and all apparent Acts delusions, 
Save as reflexions of that inner motion. 
JULIA. 

He reasons on his state, self-conscious only, 
His vision being blind to all things else, 
Save to self-intuition, and the thoughts 
That are its objects, fallings from itself, 
Which is, as ’twere, a mirror to itself. 

Macrinus, 
Hush—hush—he speaks again— 

ANTONINUS, 

They stand before me ; 

Geta, my brother, one—and thou, Severus! 
The other! Flattering fools would fain persuade me, 
Parricide was a pardonable crime, 
Could be forgotten. But the court’s a liar! 
Nothing can be forgotten, much less that! 
Dreams are themselves immortal as the soul ! 


JULIA. 


Now, I will speak, but softly ! 
| (To him) Yet are but dreams, 





My Antoninus ! 
ANTONINUS. 

Ha! my mother’s voice ! 
I see her not. Is she among the dead too ? 
I would not that! While she was living, Love was. 
A mother’s heart is Love! Perhaps, she loved me 
Too much—for she seemed also to concur 
With the court’s lie, though ’gainst her younger son— 
That was unnatural—and now she suffers— 
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Yet these I see—the dead—Severus—Geta ! 
HerI see not. There is a difference here, 
Puzzles my reason. 
Macrinus. 
Lady, speak again. 
JULIA. 
I do repeat, my son, dreams are but dreams, 
Howe’er immortal. 
ANTONINUS, 
Thou art but a dream ! 
That is it—these are real as I am real— 
My father and my brother, whom I see ; 
They’ re as the pulses of my beating heart ! 
lam dreaming of my mother ; that I hear her. 
Well; I will dream, she speaks to me again. 
‘Tis better for me than these actual visions ! 
Words too have meaning—but these looks have none— 
Let me have words then. Mother! speak again! 
JULIA. 
Dreams are but dreams— 
ANTONINUS. 
Tis well—but what are all things? 
Thoughts, words, and deeds—nay, all we suffer from, 
And all we know; the distant vault of heaven, 
The varied circles of the elements, 
Time, and the pride of life, and life itself, 
All—save the life in life—the dreaming soul— 
Are only dreams! Yet they so thrall and change 
The being that begets them, he must fain 
Keep the most hated of his progeny— 
It fastens on the heart, it grows with it, 
Grasps though with poison-fangs, and never quits— 
Nay, the least motion of desire hath there 
Its everlasting imprint, and is seen 
By Minos, when he judges! I have plucked 
It out, and read it like an oracle! 
JULIA. 
It is a fearful legend thou art reading — 
ANTONINUS. 
Commit a crime, which is itself a dream, 
And ye will know what dreams are—how they live, 
And breed more life. It will take shape before you, 
The genius of your life ! 
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JULIA. 
Not if you seek 
Atonement from the gods! 
ANTONINUS. 
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The conscience of the old. Papinian’s death, 
Yet, has not hushed up Geta’s! Peacefully 

He slumbers in his grave, which my rude soldiers 
Prepared him for his insolence to me. 

I see both Geta and my father always— 

He never comes—as if he had not died! 


JULIA. 

The mad preetorians’ licence wrought that blame ; 
Why shouldst thou take it to thyself as guilt ? 

ANTONINUS. 
I wished what they performed. But that, I learn, 
Is not enough. I must myself be red, 
If I would wash in blood my first crime out, 
Which plagues me more than any other can— 
Ha! Helvius Pertinax has often vexed me 
With his coarse jesting! Name me, Geticus ? 
Might I not have him murdered? Thrasea Priscus 
Doats much too much on old Rome! He might help 
To make a hecatomb unto the god 
Remorse, that rules my soul ! 


JULIA. 
O, horrible ! 


Macrinus. 
Why, he might doom me too— 
DIaADUMENIUS. 
And me, Macrinus— 
For being thy son— 
JULIA, 
Nay, heed him not, Macrinus ! 


ANTONINUS. 
Nay, fear not, mother! for the horror comes, 
Avoiding thee. Fear not! To kill thee were 
To do, what would as much displease my soul, 
As what I have done; nay, to substitute 
An old abhorrence with a bitterer one ! 
But were it not a jest now, though a crime, 
Which much ingratitude would make a great one, | 
To cut Macrinus short ? i 
Jutta (speaking loud and embracing him). 
Wake! wake! my son! 
Speak no more, or know what! why wouldst thou change 
Thy friends to enemies, vouching thy mind, 
Even in their very presence? I’ve done wrong, 
Thus sleep’s responses stealing ! 
ANTONINUS (having waked). id 
Ha! my mother ! : 
Mother! I cannot speak! How came | here? 
Macrinus, too—and—brain and blood are hot! 
Be not so frightened! I—I am not mad— 
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Albeit my veins and eyes are swollen so— 
My mother! mother! mother ! 
Macrinvs. 
How he trembles ! 
(Antoninus falls with JULIA.) 


DIADUMENIUS. 





The Empress ? 
MAcRINUS. 


She has swooned— 


JULIA. 
Nay, I have not— 
Thou shalt not stab him to the heart, Macrinus ! 
Or but through mine. 
MacRINUs. 


Why fear it ? 
JULIA. 
All is well, then ! 


ANTONINUS. 
Chill—chill! I am very chill! 


JULIA. 
Convey him in. 
Oh, Antoninus ! to thy chamber quickly ! 
Give help to us both, good sirs!' Ye see we need it! 
(Exeunt Antoninus, JuLIA, and MACRINUS.) 


Manet Diapumentvus, (alone.) 


DIADUMENIUS. 
The wily African can match his wiles, 
Or he forswears his birthright. I’ve not lost 
The sinewy skill that drives the arrow home, 
Or tames the horse to need nor spur nor rein, 
Swift as the gale, and like the gale informed 
Even with the spirit that rides it; or make stoop 
The elephant’s hugeness beneath mastery. 


Re-enter Jutta and Macrinus. 


JULIA. 
Leave we him in the embrace of fair Soemias— 
To that repose he needs. 
MAcRINUS. 
Great Empress! calm 





This perturbation— 
JULIA. 
Sir, forgive a mother ! 

We’ve broken into the sanctuary of sleep, 
q And violated vestal oracles, 
" Should have been sacred. I am punished now, 
4 In what thou heardest; whence crows fear in me, 
Even of the man who is our counsellor— 
The Emperor knew not of the words he spake, 
Nor knows, by the great gods! Nay, ’twas not he 
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Who spake at all, but one of the gross fiends, 
Of the dread Furies, that in malice made 
His breast their Python— 


Macrinus. 
I believe none other. 
JULIA. 

Then, as we have been wont, we shall together 
Retain joint rule, in Antoninus’ name, 
O’er Rome and Asia. Nay, thou mayst be sure ; 
It is as little for his interest, 
As ’tis for thine, that difference should grow 
Betwixt ye twain. In sooth, he might not part 
With thee, and has more reason to preserve, 
Than practise for, thy life. The business 
Of this great empire needs the clerkly hand 
And cunuing head; and but for thee stood still ; 
So strong the spirit that withdraws the mind 
Of Antoninus into its own self, 
Leaving the world to shift. 


MacrRINus. 
Tis pity, lady, 
That he will not look out with common eyes, 
On realms that none can rule so well as he. 


JULIA. 
Gods! had his mind not been so warped by Fate, 
Into the paths that the Eumenides 
Make beautiful with terror and dread charms, 
That lure the soul to doat on awe and anger, 
Who, being gods, look lovelike, while they curse ! 
Macrinus! at some other time, we’ll speak 
More on this matter. I must in again. 


Macrinus. 
I wait, with duteous patience, better leisure. 





(Exit Empress.) 


DIADUMENIUS. 
Father! I wear a Parthian bow, and can 
Hit with far aim; and it was in my thought 
To mark at once the dreamer’s heart with answer, 
Kin to the jesting question. 
MacrInus. 
Be not hasty— 
The time is not yet come, nor need I fear 
Aught, being written in the starry books 
For empire. 
DIADUMENIUS. 
What grown credulous ? 
MacrInus. 
I was born so— 
Next, disbelief acquired—last, reason found —— 
For faith returning. Come; elsewhere of this. (Bxeunt. 
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Scene II1.— State Chamber of the Palace. 


Ayroninus; JULIA ;. Mxsa; Soemtias, (with harp); Puysician, 
discovered. 


SoEMIAS. 
(Song to the harp.) 
3 
Love will love, 
And answering Love inspire — 
As dove will coo to dove, 
And torch from torch takes fire— 
For Love will love! 
Be 
Love must love, 
It is its being so, 
In the bright heaven above, 
And the bright earth below— 


For Love must love! 


PHYSICIAN. 
This air of music daintily hath breathed 
A softness o’er his spirit. Well is it, 
When physic truly boasts, it heals the mind. 


JULIA. 
Rare art is thine, when the physician’s skill —_ 
Takes-on the priest’s. (Exit Physician. ) 
SoEMIAS. 
(Song concluded.) 


3. 
Love should love ; 
Else Love would sigh in vain, 
Sighs unreturned, sweet Dove ! 
Turn Beauty to Disdain. 
For Love should love. 


4. 
Love! then love 
Me with that heart of thine, 
And let it pant above, 
In sweet response, to mine! 
For Love will love. 


. ANTONINUS. 
Soemias! I believe that but for thee, 
I were the withered, self-consumed thing 
Chat Ido seem. My heart lives in its love 
For thee. ’Tis said, by sages in their books, 
That male and female make one human soul ; 
But, for existence, it was needs divided, 
‘wain of the one. hence, strivings for reunion. 
First, man makes his own object, and then finds 
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Its image in another, whom he loves, 
Not for herself, but for the love she likens, 
And names her therefore by his own dear name. 
When passion ’s at the height, ’tis likeliest 
He loves the nearest; yet feels woman flattered, 
By what she deems a preference, but ’twere reason, 
Man felt the honour more. 
SoEMIAS. 
Ay! know she not 
An answering sympathy, and, like an echo, 
Find voice in his esteem. Unlike Narcissus, 
She hath no mirror wherein to project 
Her image, haply; yet most like his shadow, 
She has no substance save when he beholds her. 
ANTONINUS. 
To thee the gods gave all my gentleness— 
Me all my fierceness left. Hence thou so soft, 
So gentle, so reserved, from very meekness ; 
I stern, though mute, and self-involved, from wrath 
A serpent coiled, unwilling to unfold, 
Lest the dark thoughts I brood take shape in deeds, 
And startle me with their appalling fronts ! 


SOEMIAS. 
Yet, since this fear of what the future hath, 
May be most idle; best to know at once, 
What there is destined; nor doth Africanus 
Peruse in vain the stars. 
ANTONINUS. 
My soul’s best glass! 
Where I am reflected, to my very thoughts! 
Art superstitious? I have grown so too. 
I feel the want of something to sustain me, 
Leaning or hanging. Something like thy bosom, 
To rest my brows upon, or like the stars, 


To grasp at—thus, and hold me in suspension, 


If not to draw me up by their attraction ! 
SOEMIAS, 
Shall we then send for him? 
ANTONINUS. 
No. Ill to hm— 
His study has strange figures may divert me. 
JULIA. 
My son! 
ANTONINUS. 
My mother’s wisdom smiles at this. 
JULIA. 


Theme of great import moves me. 
Go, Soemias ! 


Prepare the astral soothsayer. Meanwhile, 
The Emperor's private ear I need. 
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ANTONINUS. 
"Tis thine. (Exeunt.) 
Masa. 


Daughter! a word with thee. A cunning thought 
Shall match the cunning man. 


SOEMIAS. 
Come, mother! come. (Fweunt.) 


Scene II1.—A Colonnade of the Senate House. 


Enter Hetvius Pertinax, Turasea Priscus, Macrinus and 
DIADUMENIUS. 


Priscus. 
What! quit the capitol, for the provinces, 
Dragging the Senate forth o’er Africa ?— 
’ll not believe it! 
PERTINAX. 
Ask the prefect, if 
It be not so then— 
MAcrinus. 
Thrasea Priscus, thou 
Hadst better mouth this matter in the Senate, 
Not brawl abroad. 
Priscus. 
Tiberius and Domitian 
Could stay at home— 
PERTINAX. 
But an Augustus, sir— 
A Trajan, or a Hadrian, or a Marcus, 
Bless their dominions with the imperial presence. 
PRISCUS. 
Bless ? 
MacRINUS. 
Shame—shame, senators! Your places cool, 
For want of that same heat ye vainly spend 
In whistling ’mong these pillars ! 
(Priscus and PERTINAX exeunt.) 
Macrinvs. 
These want prudence— 
Hot heads, and stormy hearts! Take warning, boy ; 
By what will be their end. Thou shalt do well, 
To shape thy course by mine. Had I been rash, 
As thy desire, to call to dreadful compt 
Dreams, as if dreams were deeds ; small hope were now, 
That these same fiery spirits, who have passed 
Into the Senate, would greet us with style 
(Imperial. 
DiaDUMENIUS. 
I am well advised—but, as 
A soldier, should find means of making silence, 
Or moulding speech, according to the need. 
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MACRINUS. 
An’ thou wert older, something might be done 
Even in that guise—yet then ’twould ill suit me. 
My way is not by war. There is a weapon, 
Of ampler scope and finer, keener edge, 
Than the presumptuous sword —and such I wield— 
The clerkly pen! With that we write our thoughts, 
Preserve great actions in long memory, 
And give endurance to sage words, which else 
Would with the articulate air defer to change, 
That now may be eterne. Small instrument ! 
Yet of large power, and reaching o’er far space 
And distant time. Nay,—to the plodding man 
Of every day it gives advantages, 
Of order and arrangement in affairs, 
That oft work marvels; while, without its aid, 
The barbarous warrior is a clumsy clown, 
The loud-tongued senator, a braggart scold, 
The judge, a junk, to help to make a rope, 
The priest, a merry mimer—or a mope.* (Exeunt.) 


Scene 1V.—The Astrologer’s Study ; Mathematical Instruments, 
with Statues of the seven Planetary Deities. 
ANTONINUS and AFRICANUS discovered. 


ANTONINUS (seated). 
Macrinus, then, succeeds me in the empire ? 
AFRICANUS. 





"Tis even so— 
ANTONINUS. 

I am sorry for it. "“I'were 
In self-defence, should I now take his life, 
Scarcely a crime. “Twould fail upon my state 
To make impression, and for my convenience 
Were inexpedient. Let him have my life! 
The notion seems to please me. 


AFRICANUS. 
Not from him, 





Thy death-wound., 
ANTONINUS. 
Not from him? Yet he succeeds ! 


AFRICANUS. 

Thus it is written. 
rH ANTONINUS. 
Hh Then ’tis but his chance— 
I Nor need be dread conceived from him or his. 
i Arricanus (reading a scroll). 

I read not in his fate the stain of blood— 

A clerkly man, with penne? his — 


: “ee 
Mr. tuoi knows that mine 





* There is a similar passage in Richelieu. 
frat written.—J. A. H. 
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But then from Venus first, and next from Mars, 
Each in their houses, Danger comes to him, 

But transient is the year of Mercury, 

And all his light reflected, though refulgent— 
Then god Apollo points his shaft at him, 

Lest in his transit he should spot his orb, 

And sends him far below. 


ANTONINUS. 
What is’t thou readest ? 
AFRICANUS. 
His horoscope— 
ANTONINUS. 
Let me peruse it too— 
(Reading.) ‘‘ Mercury, Venus, Mars and the great Sun,” 
Make the conjunction of his destiny. 
That he has wit, I know; is passing cunning, 
And skilful in the policy of state, 
Whereby he rises. But his hands are clean, 
Nor is he tit to face*the multitude, 
Nor brave to rule the soldier. And for women, 
A smile or sigh will fool him. Wonder none, 
That Mars and Venus should work evil for him. 
Then for the Sun—ha! ha! methinks, in that 
Is something that should please me— 
( Rising.) He shall live! 
Tis well he should attain the highest point, 
Ere he be tumbled down. What matters it, 
Whether by him or me ? 
AFRICANUS. 
By whom ? 
ANTONINUS. 
Thou dullard ! 
Elagabalus ! 
AFRICANUS. 
Ha! the High Priest of 
The Temple of the Sun-god at Emesa! 
It often happens, that the student grows 
Dull o’er his task, and the new-comer hits, 
At once, what he ‘hes laboured at in vain. 


ANTONINUS. 
My boy! Soemias’ boy—her boy and mine ! 
AFRICANUS. 
lis likely from his horoscope. 
ANTONINUS. 
Hast thou it ? 
AFRICANUS. 
Not wholly calculated, and made out. 


ANTONINUS. 









| wish it had been— 


























































The Roman Brother. 
_AFRIcANUS. 
"Tis a task I like not. 


ANTONINUS. 
Wherefore ? 
AFRICANUS. 
A dim presage—no more. 


ANTONINUS. 


No more ? 
Enough! Name then, at least, the hand shall slay me— 


AFRICANUS. 
The heavens name none. It is by circumstance, 
And application of the hints they render, 
To those who have to do with us, that we 
Conclude results. And, chief, the Delphian soul, 
Which with prophetic fury stirs in me— 
Preceding great events, or while they’re doing, 
In mystic sympathy and inspiration— 
Here find we certain warning. 

ANTONINUS. 

And to me, 

It shall be the sole oracle and omen! 
—TI had not now to learn that we ourselves 
Make our own fortune, and are our own fates :— 
Hence with your genitures— houses—exaltations 
Your dignities—your cuspes—and your trines— 
Your quartile and your platical aspects— 
Away with them—away ! In my own mind 
Have I my ruling planet—none, elsewhere ! 


Arricanus (kneeling). 
Son of Severus! go not thou from Rome! 
In love I charge thee—go not. Here abide, 
Where thy great predecessors have abidden, 
And thou art safe ! 
ANTONINUS. 

Foolish old man! I have 
A reason here, is stronger than thy words ; 
A more imperative voice! I must go forth— 
An inspiration equal to thy own 
Directs me, not as sequel to the stars, 
But their initiate—but their substitute ! 


AFRICANUS. 
By thy great father’s name, and by thy mother’s ! 


ANTONINUS. 
Why not by Geta’s too? Thou’lt wake my wrath— 
I'll stab thee in the throat; I'll crush thy breath 
Out with my foot—for thus incensing me— 
Grey-beard—knave—fool—moonstricken idiot ! 
















The Roman Brother. 


SONG. 
(Sung by Soemias, unseen.) 
1. 
Hope the best, my love ! 
Love! hope the best ! 
And for the rest, my love ! 
Why, let it rest! 
2. 
Hearts may break, my love ! 
But hearts may mend, 
And though they ache, my love ! 
Love to the end ! 
AFRICANUS. 
What spiritual voice, as by a blessed spell, 
Smooths down thy anger, like an oracle 
Issuing from secret shrine of sanctity ? 
ANTONINUS. 






Knowst thou it not? 


(Song continued.) 
3. , 
Love ne’er dies, my love? 
Love never dies— 
Lives in the skies, my love ! 
Of thy blue eyes ! 


4. 
Hope his wings, my love ! 
Feels once again— 
And a song sings, my love ! 
* Lullaby, Pain !” 


AFRICANUS. 
Sure, it is music’s self, 
So heavenly, it might be the sphere’s own— 
May it not be the spirit of the stars, 
Sent to protect their servant ? 
ANTONINUS. 
Is it so ? 
Art ignorant, and meanst not to delude me ? 
What is the science worth, that told thee not 
A woman’s hiding-place in thine own closet ? 
See’st thou the fates of others, but art blind 
To thy own fortune? Prophet! save thyself! 
(Song concluded.) 
Hope the best, my love, 
Love! hope the best— 
And for the rest, my love ! 
Love ! let it rest! 
ANTONINUS. 
Come, my Soemias! from thy lurking corner— 
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The Roman Brother. 


See, from behind yon Jupiter she rises— 
My gentle love ! 
SoEeMIas. 
Thy pardon, Antoninus! 
For this surprise. To this Astrologer, 
Given thy mandate, and dispatched farewell, 
That is in words, I lurked behind his statue— 
ANTONINUS. 
All unsuspected by the cunning owner— 
Out on their mathematics, and their skill 
In prescience! Divination is grown bed-rid ; 
Their times—their perfect numbers—and their powers— 
Are with the days gone by. Nor winds, nor storms, 
Obey their potent art. The hurricanes 
Know not of them. The thunders and the floods, 
Pursue their own devices, and the earthquakes 
Are quit of mastery. There is laughter in 
The mine of earth wherewith her old sides shake 
To rude explosion. Dupes worse than those they dupe! 
Soemias. 
They are so. Now, be milder. 
ANTONINUS, 
Keep me here ? 
Keep me in Rome? O, the great curse of the gods 
Wither the harlot! eat the she-wolf up, 


With her false cubs—the howling, prowling whelps 
That keep the night awake with dying moans ? 
I’m sick of her ! 


SoEMIAS. 
We will to Afric, then— 
ANTONINUS. 
Despite his threats ; . . and though the wrinkled Moon 
Frown, and the Stars look trebly pale with anger— 
SoEMIas. 
And with their favour greet our priestly son— 
ANTONINUS. 
If they be true of him—they are of me. 
I meet a murderer in that creed, would scare me 
Back to this city of hate! 
SOEMIAS. 
Believe not that! 
ANTONINUS. 
Believe not that, and yet believe the other ? 
Thus is it ever —woman reasons not— 
All her conclusions are non-sequences, 
But she feels well—ne’er errs in love or hatred ! 
AFRICANUS. 
Yet, if thou wilt not change thy course for me— 
By the name dear to thee of Alexander, 
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Whose birth and thine were like — 


ANTONINUS. 
Speak out, and sudden. 


AFRICANUS. 
The sixth of April is your common birth-day, 
Upon the sixth of April did he conquer 
The great Darius— 


ANTONINUS. 
And upon the sixth 
Of April died— 
AFRICANUS. 
Beware the sixth of April ! 


ANTONINUS. 
By Hecate, that is the moon of hell, 
The planet which has stricken, not my brain, 
But my heart mad! I'll strangle thee with my hands, 
If that thou make that crane’s neck the hoarse pipe 
Of thy denunciations ! (seizes him.) 


AFRICANUS. 
Let me bear , 
Thee company, that so my voice may warn 





ANTONINUS, 
No !—thus I fling thee from me—lie thou there, 
And ne’er get up to follow! I have dreams 
Enow of my own to haunt me, day and night— 
I flee from mine—and why should thine pursue me ? 


(Exeunt Ant. and Sormtas.) 


AFRICANUS (solus). 
Tears ! tears! in my old eyes! I must—must weep— 
Not so much thine unkindness, though that’s keen, 
As its effects to thee. Must I not follow ? 
Then, thou shalt send for me; by the great love 
I bear Severus’ honored house, I swear! 
By ye, the seven crowned Deities, 
Ye Constellations, Destinies eterne ! 
My voice shall walk abroad the streets of Rome, 
My public cry shall wake authority ;— 
And the swift messenger shall after him, 
And keep the thunder pealing in his ear, 
That shall prevent his sleeping, while his safety 
Needs watchmen open-eyed. Come chains! come death ! 
This shall be so. Shield me, most ancient fate ! 


(To be continued.) 
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PROGRESS OF DRAMATIC REFORM.* 


Tue impulse originally given by us to the cause of the drama is still 
in operation—nay, has manifested itself so prerogatively, that although 
we are as anxious to write, as our subscribers to read, the continuation 
of our paper on SHELLEY, we are induced to diverge from it, in order 
to return to the subject of the drama. . 

In our statement of the question, we were desirous of acknowledg- 
ing the merit of Mr. Macready to its fullest extent, and only so to 
limit it that claims beyond the bounds of justice might not be most 
absurdly conceded. We regret to find that others, however, have been 
unmindful of the benefits rendered by that gentleman, who certainly 
has placed the stage in a better condition. The drama he could not 
serve, and therefore we blame him not for failing, but only his indiscreet 
admirers, who would induce us to believe that this eminent performer, 
aided by the Bulwer, had perfectly succeeded in that direction. We 
blame these impolitic partizans we say—only blame them; but our 
indignation will not submit to restraint, when we are told that dra- 
matic genius is dead in England, and could not have been revived, 
unless a flimsy novelist had undertaken its resuscitation! Bah! No- 
thing but the want of a free stage had placed the drama in abeyance, 
and nothing but the boon of a free stage will restore it. 


** An easy access (says Mr. Horne) to all the stages—all being equally 
permitted (as every sane mind must naturally think they ought) to accept the 
finest dramas they can obtain—and speedy production of accepted pieces, 
will afford the only chance of restoring the English drama. In such a case 
we should find the pure dramatic ore of many writers, at present, in most 
instances, quite unknown to the stage, soon wrought into available and in- 
fluential works. But, under the present system of exclusion, the author of 
the ‘ Bride’s Tragedy’ is heard of no more: the fine execution and high pro- 
mise of the ‘Jew of Arragon’ and ‘ Woman’s Love,’ are suffered to die out 
of mind; and the author of the ‘ Provost of Bruges,’ though it was a suc- 
cessful tragedy, gives up the time-wasting task of again finding the opening. 

“‘ Of recent unacted publications, it is not to be doubted that a most intense 
dramatic excellence (notwithstanding the perversity of construction in ‘ An- 
drea of Hungary,’ and ‘Giovanni of Naples’), exists in Landor ; that D’Is- 
raeli, and the author of the ‘ Lords of Ellingham,’ possess dramatic capacities 
that entitle them to a fair trial before the public; while the passionate 
imagination and pathos of George Stephens seem to spring out of the ground 
like one of the old Elizabethan dramatists revivified.”’ 

“We cannot also refrain from quoting the same author’s statement of the 
indestructibility of the drama. 

“Tt has been argued that the drama has done its office, and that highly 





* Stage Effect: or the Principles which command Dramatic Success in the 
Theatre. By Edward Mayhew. London: C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street. 1840. 

A Brief View of the English Drama, from the Earliest to the Present Time: with 
Suggestions for elevating the present Condition of the Art, and its Professors. By 
F. G. Tomlins, author of ‘‘ The Past and Present State of Dramatic Art and Lite- 
rature,’’ &c. London: C. Mitchell. 1840. 

Thomas a Becket. By George Darley. See post. 

+t As quoted in Mr. Tomlins’ work before us. 
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educated people are becoming too intellectually refined to enjoy any such 
exhibitions. Which is the class—who are they who compose this body 
assumed to be thus intellectually superior to the acted drama? Is it the aris- 
tucracy ? They prefer the opera, the scenery, the wardrobe, and heroic Eglin- 
tonian pageantry. Is it the middle classes? They are the very followers and 
only supporters of the true drama. Is it the working classes? The large 
minority delight in the impassioned drama, and humbly reverence its power ; 
the majority flock to the external shows. There is no such class, nor can a 
score of analytic philosophers, whose tastes require a more tranquil food, 
constitute any sufficient foundation for such an argument. The true drama 
must be indestructible, because it is based on indestructible principles of 
human nature. Its elevating appeal, when properly made, must ever be suc- 
cessful so long as the elements of humanity remain unchanged. Passion and 
imagination may require some change in the forms of their food, but its sub- 
stance must remain the same, or their existence be compromised. ‘True dra- 
matic power can only cease to produce its effect where humanity ceases to 
feel. The exercise and effect of such power may not be confined to the 
theatre ; but it must always produce its natural effect in a theatre when ap- 
propriately represented. Progress of refinement, theories of philosophy, 
changes in taste, and caprices of fashion, must all succumb before the com- 
manding spirit that searches and uplifts the heart of man, and shakes with 
corresponding fire the Promethean tree that ramifies throughout his mortal 
being.’ ” 

All that we have written has been in love, and not in dislike of 
Mr. Macready, for whose great talents we feel even something little 
short of reverence ; and all the more in love, since we felt an enhearted 
conviction that his high reputation was suffering damage from the 
course of proceeding which he was unwisely persuaded to adopt. 
This conviction has now received corroboration—the fullest. Mary 
Stuart has been performed to ninety pound houses—proof at once of 
its injudicious selection, and a decrease in the actor’s influence. As to 
this decrease, Mr. Tomlins thus speaks to the fact and the occasions 
of it :— 

“*Save me from my friends,’ is the finest of all proverbs, and Mr. Ma- 
cready must have frequently uttered it. By injudicious and excessive praise 
for acting with common honesty, they raised (most unjustly) a doubt of his 
character ; by their claims for an unusual appreciation of Shakspere, they 
have incited the contumelious remarks of those most profoundly acquainted 
with the great plays; by a claim to extraordinary archaiological accuracy, 
they have excited a searching criticism that has proved his knowledge to 
be superficial ; by exaggerated adulation, they have called attention to his 
deficiencies as an actor; and by their perfidious flattery, they seem to have 
confirmed him in a declamatory style of acting, into which he appears to 
have settled, after alternating between the passionate transitions and collo- 
quialisms of Kean, the polished declamation of Young, and the studied 
graces of the Kembles. ‘This foolish conduct is to be regretted, as it has 
called forth a spirit of indignation against what appeared to be a usurpation 
of the rights and claims of other portions of the theatrical world, and the 
more so, as it must be allowed that Mr. Macready’s management was of 
great service to the art by raising it in the estimation of the influential classes 
of society, and by leading the way to a higher and better mode of represen- 
tation.” 

Our opinion of this great performer still remains unchanged ; we 
look upon these different transitions as periods of growth, and what- 
ever may be objectionable in his present style, as indications of decay. 
When a man has reached the top of a hill, he must needs descend. 
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We see no reason, however, why Mr. Macready should not keep the 
summit for some time to come—yes, even if he be compelled to divide 
itwith another. It is true that Mr. Phelps has successfully antago- 
nised him more than once, in the performance of Othello, and is ca- 
pable of doing great things in some other characters, yet has Mr. Ma- 
cready the advantages of much experience—of long cultivation, which, 
in the variety and range of his acquirements, must continue to distance a 
younger actor, whatever the amount of his genius—and in this quality 
we believe Mr. Phelps to be inferior to none—proof of which we 
find in his singular unfitness for second-rate parts, and his uniform 
success in such leading characters as he has an opportunity of select- 
ing for himself. With a large share of judgment, he has more fire 
than any other actor at present on the boards. 

But our argument lies rather with dramatic authors than with actors. 
The recent bankruptcy of Drury Lane shows, that, under the present 
system of management, there is not a sufficient number of great actors 
to furnish three theatres in London; or if there be, that they are im- 
properly distributed. In regard to the latter point, it would have 
been much better ifthe senior Vandenhoff had been at Covent Garden 
instead of in America, and Mr. Phelps at Drury Lane, taking the lead 
there, than at the Haymarket, following in the wake. This arrange- 
ment would have given all parties a better chance ; and the world, in 
all probability, would have witnessed the performance of two or more 
new tragedies instead of one. 

How stands the case now? The Haymarket arrangements are 
made for the season, and probably preclude the admission of any new 
candidate. The Covent Garden management think themselves un- 
entitled, with their present company, to engage in a new and original 
tragic drama, and prefer old comedy to any fresh attempt. 


“‘ At the time this is written, there is, in no patent theatre, a set of actors 
that would justify the manager in accepting Othello, had Shakspere lived, 
and but newly written that tragedy. 

** Desirous of avoiding every allusion that could point to existing in- 
terests, it is due to accompany this statement with the author’s belief, that 
the lessees of the patent theatres have availed themselves liberally of every 
opportunity to render their management effective. 

“ It is not presumed to dictate their taste; but the dramatist has a just 
and heavy complaint to raise against a law that allows a body of men—the 
bread and hope of an intellectual profession—to be wholly and entirely de- 
pendent on the chance taste of a single individual.” 


There is, then, literally, no place to which a tragic poet can suc- 
cessfully appeal. There is no stall in the market for him. What do 
we mean, then, by the title of our article,—the Progress of Dramatic 
Reform? 

When things come to the worst, they must mend or end, says the 
Spanish proverb. Things theatrical are now not only at the worst, but 
are seen tobeso. The books before us make a distinct acknowledge- 
ment of the fact; and while theatrical managements are condemned 
on all hands, dramatic authors are daily putting forth their claims in 
witness that dramatic genius still lives and works ! 

The dramatic poet then exists. To the proprietors of theatres we 
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direct this fact. To them we say, let no man but a Poet undertake 
the management of your property. None but the Poet is entitled to 
the direction of a theatre. Let the Poet also think of this deeply, and 
prepare himself for the task. There are only some mechanical points 
that remain for him to master. 

To assist him in such preparation, Mr. Edward Mayhew has com- 
posed a very neat little treatise on Stage Effect and Dramatic Success 
in the Theatre. In his opinion, 


“ The capabilities of the present race of dramatists are much underrated. 
The shackles imposed by farce and melo-drama, force a comparative in- 
feriority of composition; but in these two descriptions of dramatic writing, 
the present age may compare with advantage to any that has ebone- we ; 
and when distance shall enable a cooler judgment, perhaps this age will be 
as much admired for its talent in this species of dramatic writing as that 
of Charles the Second for a certain kind of comedy. Yet, be that as it may, 
the body of dramatists are most unjustly condemned for not producing a 
form of drama which the law has laid under restrictions equal to a prohibi- 
tion. 

** Only cursorily have the injuries of the dramatist been glanced at. His 
case, properly stated, must fill a volume. The reader is earnestly solicited 
to peruse a pamphlet on The Past and Present State of Dramatic Art and 
Literature, which the Times justly characterized as eloquent ; in which both 
the feeling and the fact of the subject is embodied, and from which he will 
derive instruction on the philosophy of dramatic composition, as well as 
information on the history of patents, which is a and forcibly exposed. 
The subject is beginning to attract attention. ‘The Introduction to a new 
edition of Schlegel’s Lectures enthusiastically asserts the existence of a high 
dramatic spirit, widely spread over the present age; and a series of papers 
has appeared in the Sunday Times, under the title of Dramatic Prolusions,* 
in which the history of the stage is condensed and divested of its pedantry, 
and evidence on evidence produced of the pernicious and destructive ten- 
dency of the patent monopolies. When essays like these appear in prints 
intended for general circulation, it raises the brightest anticipation of the 
approach of a better order of things, from the proof it gives of public interest 
in the question. 

*“* Every writing that can help to form or strengthen his opinion, is of 
importance to the dramatist, whose confidence must abide in his own judge- 
ment. ‘The decisions of the lessees of the patent theatres are shown to be 
worthless, by their barbarous mutilation of Shakspere’s works, and the 
losses incurred by repeated failures. ‘They mangle the perfect; and though 
— by interest, want discernment to reject the utterly worthless. 
‘hat ignorance must be dark indeed which cannot perceive the extremes of 
the art it professes.” 


What Mr. Mayhew states concerning dramatic situations is deserv- 
ing of serious consideration. The theory regarding them origi- 
nated in the theatre. A situation implies some strong point in a play 
likely to command applause ; where the action is wrought to a climax, 
where the actors strike attitudes, and form what they call “ a pic- 
ture,” during the exhibition of which a pause takes place; after 
which the action is renewed, not continued ; and advantage of which 









* “ They have since been reprinted in a more portable shape, in a neat volume, 
under the title of A Brief View of the English Drama, from the earliest Period to 
the Present ; with Suggestions for elevating the Present Condition of the Art, and 
its Professors. By F.G. Tomlins. Feap. 8vo., price 4s. 
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is frequently taken to turn the natural current of the interest. Mr. 
Mayhew instances the screen-situation in the School for Scandal as a 


case in point. He then directs our attention to the stage alterations of 
Othello. 


“Turning to the great author’s works, we read that Othello—scene the 
third, act the second—requests his chief officer to personally inspect the 
watch, and retires to make good the night with the fair Desdemona ; but, 
disturbed by a brawl brought about through the artifice of Iago, re-enters to 
demand the cause, when the quarrel being continued in his presence, a fla- 
grant breach of discipline, aa persisting in spite of his command to desist, 
the general becomes enraged. 

“This appears good. The action seems stirring and continued. It is 
difficult to find any cause for alteration, as it is impossible to suggest an 
improvement. 

Enter OTHELLO and ATTENDANTS. 
Oth. ‘* What is the matter here ?’’ 
Mon. “ I bleed still; I am hurt, but not to th’ death.”’ 
Oth. Hold for your lives. 
Iago. ** Hold, ho! Lieutenant, Sir, Montano, Gentlemen : 
‘* Have you forgot all sense of place and duty ? 
‘* Hold. The General speaks to you; hold for shame.’’ 
Oth. Why, how now, ho! Whence ariseth this? 


“On the stage the passages marked by inverted commas are dispensed 
with ; and the whole stands thus in the acting editions of the play :— 


Oth. Hold for your lives. 
Why, how now, ho! Whence ariseth this? 


“* The reader will remember the scene in the theatre represents a court- 
yard. In the centre, at the extremity of the stage, is an archway, through 
which Othello retires. When the brawl takes place, there is of course some 
noise: the clashing of swords—lago’s entreaty to the combatants—the 
alarm bell, &c. This noise increases till Othello appears, and, standing with 
his sword drawn immediately under the archway, brings all to a climax by 
shouting at .the top of his voice, ‘ Hold for your lives!’ at which instant 
Montano receives his hurt, and staggers into one corner. Cassio, conscience- 
stricken by the sound of his General’s voice, occupies the other. The rest 
of the performers put themselves into attitudes—the stage is grouped—and 
a picture formed, of which the Moor is the centre figure. After this there is 
a pause; when Othello, having looked around him, walks forward, and the 
half exclamation of ‘ Why, how now, ho! whence ariseth this?’ becomes an 
mi x6 
** The action is not only injured, but the conduct of the fable materially 
deteriorated. A drunken man enraged, and a ‘ noble swelling spirit’ pro- 
voked by insult, and smarting with an ignoble wound, act more naturally, 
disregarding command. lago’s artful remonstrance, ‘ Have you lost all 
sense of place and duty ?’ suggesting to Othello, 


* What, in a town of war, 
Yet wild, the people’s hearts brim full of fear, 
To manage private and domestic quarrel ? 
In night, and on the court and guard of safety ?’ 


seems necessary for the understanding of the plot, even if his active inter- 
ference before the General be of no importance to it; and the General’s 
fitness for command is lessened, if, having witnessed no part of the offence, 
he, on a slight and hasty investigation, deprive himself of the services of his 
chief and chostn officer. But it risks nothing to assert, no drama can attain 
excellence framed for the display of situations. That a piece abounding with 
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this kind of effect, may be written to be highly attractive on the stage, is 
proved _ day: how far these alone can render its theatrical success 
secure, will be a matter for after investigation ; but as (however esteemed by 
actors) situations are always shifts to avoid difficulty, or tricks to conceal 
weakness, the author, who is content to use them as a means to obtain 

pularity, must be placed (no matter what outward shape his work may 
ae in the lower caste of dramatic literature.” 


Dramatic success is not dependent then on the mere principle of 
situation ; and as little is it due to scenes and properties. There are, 
however, some rules which it is expedient to observe. 


“There are but three different kinds of scenery; known by the terms, 
drops, or cloths, flats and set-scenes. ‘The rest, as wings and side pieces, 
(houses, bowers, rocks, &c., which, when a change takes place, are pushed 
on and joined to the wings,) being adjuncts. Formerly, the chief part of all 
stock scenery consisted of drops, as is still the case in most country 
theatres ; but these are now seldom used in London, flats having superseded 
them; except close to the procenium, where they are lowered, when any 
extraordinary space is required to display the scene which is to follow. 

“ Further from the foot-lights than the middle of the stage, flats are 
seldom used, the remaining half being devoted to set-scenes, which, in the 
painter’s and manager’s estimation, are the first kind; and a piece is gene- 
rally cared for by the theatre in proportion to the number of set-scenes 
bestowed on its production. Any scene, however written, ‘ A Palace,’ 
‘ A Cottage,’ can be made a set-scene; but there are some which cannot be 
well represented in any other form—those wherein any part is required to 
be practicable ; as staircases, down which the characters have to descend ; 
bridges, across which the actors have to pass, &c.; or where machinery is 
necessary to aid the effect, as torrents, waves, &c.; and in general all, which 
are other than a picture on a flat surface, may be reckoned set-scenes. 

“It was once desirable an author should so construct his plot, that 
flats and set-scenes might alternate one the other; and this, for authors not 
intimate with the theatre, is still a good plain rule, though the improvement 
of machinery now enables the carpenter to work several set-scenes consecu- 
tively; but it needs some acquaintance with the capabilities of the theatre 
to do this with effect, and the accidents and delays, common on the first 
nights of pantomimes, are cautions not to be disregarded. 

“There are two terms frequently occurring in stage directions, ‘ dis- 
covered’ and ‘ closed-in,’—the importance of which it may be necessary to 
explain. 

“« *« 4 Discovery’ is where the act-drop ascends and shows a party at tea, 
&c., or a front scene is drawn aside, and acouncil, &c., seen behind it. Some 
depth of stage is usually given to scenes in which these occurrences take 
place; because, unless the footmen are sent to clear the stage (a practice 
now uereves of), the chairs and tables must be ‘ closed in,’ or shut from 
view, by the scene which follows; therefore in no instance ought a set-scene 
to follow one in which there is ‘ a discovery’ requiring these ‘ properties.’ 
Neither should a death take place in a front scene, unless it be the ending of 
an act, or the action is directed so as to remove the body—for the footmen 
would not look well walking away with the corpse. 

“* Concerning traps, &c., no directions can be of any value, the carpenter 
of the theatre being the only person who need study these mysteries. Let 
the author give his imagination free scope, and he can hardly write direc- 
tions which cannot be fulfilled.” 


Such suggestions are of great practical value. The chief thing in a 
drama is its harmony. But on this subject we must refer the reader 


to Mr. Mayhew’s little book. 
3B2 
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There have been, we have said, strong manifestations of dramatic 
talent lately exhibited. The Poet is asserting power in this direction. 
The greatest of these is George Darley’s Tuomas a Becker. 

So sunk are the theatres, and such is their incompetency to do jus- 
tice to dramatic productions, that it is clear we must seek to the press 
as the only mean left for promoting the regeneration of the drama. 
Satisfied of this fact, the author of the most dramatic production of 
the season* constructed his play in scorn of the stage. We counsel 
not this—but au contraire, desire that every Poet write as close to the 
mark as possible—that it may be paramountly witnessed that Dramatic 
Poets are in abundance, and that Dramatic Actors are not. While a 
Macready and a Phelps are engaged in one play at one house, there 
was not a performer at the other capable of the character of Thomas a 
Becket. Young Kean, it is known, does not take new characters— 
actors, in fact, feel safer in the precedented and the tried. Revivals, 
we perceive, are preferred to new plays—a fatal preference, when it is 
considered that, in the common run of things, only three or four good 
plays, whether new or old, can be got up in the course of a season. 
Meantime the press teems—and will teem—for the printed are nothing 
either in number or excellence to the manuscript. There is, as we 
have formerly stated, an objection to printing. We know that Mr. 
Macready has said of some plays which have been lately sent forth, 
that ‘‘ they would act well—but they have been printed!’ Such are 
the prejudices with which dramatic genius has to struggle! How long 
shall this state of things last? We call not only on the public,—but, 
most respectfully, most humbly on the Court—on the Queen, and on 
Prince ALBERT—to decree its termination. For ourself, we have 
vowed its extinction; and will weary heaven and earth until the 
desires of our soul are fulfilled. 

Well, then, to the press we look for proofs of the drama’s regene- 
ration. Come forth Tuomas a Becket! How meagre are the Mary 
Stuarts and the Richelieus compared with thee! 


“*A subject more suited for the public scene,” says the Poet, George Darley, 
“could scarce be chosen, if dramatic faculties to grapple with its colossal 
nature were forthcoming. I feel bound (he continues) to point the attention 
of my brother authors towards it, as some among them may consider my 
above-mentioned opinion mistaken, and no theme would afford a better 
chance of refuting it than the one here suggested. Despite of all his faults, 
and al] our prejudices, we must admit the grandeur of Becket’s character, his 
indomitable resolution, his sublime arrogance itself, the ability and rectitude 
which distinguished much of his conduct: experienced eyes will perceive the 
stage-effectiveness of his peculiarities, his triumphs, his failures, and the 
terrific pathos of his fate. Again: just such an antagonist as drama requires to 
wrestle with and at length overthrow this potent spirit, our Chronicles tell us, 
did stand up against him—Henry II.; so precise a counterpoise for Becket, 
that to make either preponderate, a sword had to be cast into the scale. Henry 
is moreover an admirable type of his times, when the Norman population was 
about to blend with the Saxon, or rather both were about to form a new one 
combining their distinctive qualities. His character exhibits the romantic and 





* Thomas 4 Becket, a Dramatic Chronicle, in Five Acts. By George Darley, 


author of ‘‘ Sylvia, or the May Queen,’’ &c. London: Edward Moxon, Dover- 
street, 1840. 
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adventurous spirit, the wit, brilliancy, passionate temperament, and fitful 
despotism of rt former; as well as the wisdom, solid worth, rough humour, 
good-fellowship, and good-nature of the latter. England perhaps owes more 
to Henry II. in the way of those corner-stones for a free Constitution— 
Equal Laws—than to any other among her monarchs between Alfred and 
Edward III. Queen Eleanor furnishes an excellent though very opposite 
stage-character, being strongly marked by her vices, by her very weak- 
nesses. But in truth the era itself, when Feudal, Ecclesiastical, Political, 
and Academical Institutions were establishing themselves broader and firmer 
on the rude bases left by previous barbarity ; when men had still about them 
all the vigour of their primitive life, and all the enthusiasm of commencing 
civilisation ;—such an era by natural consequence teemed with characters, 
enterprises, vicissitudes, &c., dramatic because so pregnant with individual- 
ism and with action. I have adopted without scruple the rough, bold features 
of these times, wherever, like rocks and cataracts in a landscape, they appeared 
to give the scene poetical impressiveness. If they realised, as it were, those 
times to myself while ruminating over them, I supposed they would have a 
like effect upon the reader. He will recollect, however, the popular distinc- 
tion between History and Chronicle,—the latter admitting a degree of 
romance and intermixture of tradition, besides a picturesque enrichment by 
materials which are splendid rubbish to the mere annalist, but to the drama- 
tist most precious. ‘Though preserving the general line and sequence of 
facts as they happened, I have subordinated them, of poetic right, to poetic 
purposes; and moreover taken the privilege to modify uncertain points at 
will. Thus my heroine, being less a historical than romantic personage, is 
made contemporaneous with, although in truth somewhat antecedent to, the 
facts dramatised. No important falsification of history is committed by this 
anachronism, yet the interest of a gracious female character is acquired. 
Other real personages of the time, but about whose private qualities we know 
little or nothing, I have likewise delineated as was most conformable to what 
we do know, or most convenient to dramatic ends: John of Salisbury, the 
profound scholar and author of ‘ Nuge Curialium,’ Walter Mapes, translator 
of ‘ Sang-Real,’ are examples.” 

There are several dramas already on Thomas a Becket, and one 
that has been performed, by Mr. Jerrold. The theme has frequently 
occupied our own mind, and dear old Coleridge has treasured up some 
conceptions on the argument. Speaking of English historical plays, 
‘“* Shakspere,” he says, ‘* has included the most important part of nine 
reigns in his historical dramas—namely—King John—Richard II.— 
Henry IV. (two)—Henry V.—Henry VI. (three), including Edward V. 
and Henry VIII., in all, ten plays. There remain, therefore, to be 
done, with exception of a single scene or two that should be adopted 
from Marlow—eleven reigns—of which the two first appear the only 
unpromising subjects; and those two dramas must be formed wholly 
or mainly of invented private stories, which, however, could not have 
happened, except in consequence of the events and measures of these 
reigns, and which should furnish opportunity both of exh:biting the 
manners and oppressions of the times, and of narrating dramatically 
the great events—if possible, the death of the two sovereigns, at 
least of the latter, should be made to have some influence on the finale 
of the story. All the rest are glorious subjects; especially Henry II. 
(being the struggle between the men of arms and of letters, in the 
persons of Henry and Becket,) Stephen, Richard I., Edward II., and 


Henry VII.” 
Mr. Darley justly claims credit for the objective manner in which he 
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has treated his subject. His female Saracen, by-the-bye, is not alto- 
gether to our taste; and we have doubts as to the propriety of the in- 
troduction of Fair Rosamond—but the character of Queen Eleanor is 
capitally delineated. Becket, we think, is drawn more in the wrong 
than becomes the hero, or is warranted by history. He is a martyr to 
the influence of old institutions—and should act conscientiously. The 
portrait of Henry is life-like. The auxiliary characters are sketched 
with a distinctness which is exceedingly admirable—and altogether 
this dramatic chronicle is of such excellence as to baffle the very 
slender resources of the modern theatres, in the needful articles of good 
actors. Asa specimen of this fine drama, take the short scene of 
Becket’s death :— 





SCENE XII. 
St. Benedict’s Chapel in the Cathedral. 


Becket before the Altar. Joun or SALIsBURY, BosHAM, GRYMB. 


Becket. Who closed that door ?—Open it, I command ! 
What! will ye make a Castle of a Church? 


The Conspirators rush in. 
De Traci. Where is the traitor? 
Brito. Where is the Archbishop ? 
Becket. Here am I, an Archbishop, but no traitor! 
De Morville. Will you absolve the Prelates ? 
Becket. No! 
Brito. Will you to Winchester, 
And beg the young King’s grace, for your attempt 
Most traitorous to discrown him? 
Becket. I made none, 
And will beg grace of none, save God on high! 
De Traci. You are my prisoner ;—come along, proud traitor ! 
Becket. Take off that impious hand, which dares profane 
My stole immaculate ; or I will shake thee, 
Vile reptile, off, and trample thee in the dust! 
Bosham, let be !—I have an arm as stout 
As any stalking Norman of them all !— 
Away ! [He casts De Traci from him, who draws. 


De Traci. (Aiming at Becket, strikes off the arm of RicHarp GryME.) 
Get thee a wooden one, thou false confessor, 
To bless thee with! thou supple, whispering knave ! 


Becket and his friends are assaulted by the Conspirators, many of whom 
BEcKET overthrows. 
Fitz-Urse. Here strikes King Harry ! Cleaving Becket down. 
Becket. Ezxecrabilis esto ! [ Dies. 
Scene closes. 


This is Goethean. But we must pause. The subject demands another 
paper. 





(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW YEAR'S EVE OF A MISERABLE ONE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


Aw old man stood in the new year’s midnight at a window, and 
gazed with a look of despondency upward upon the motionless ever- 
blooming heavens, and downward upon the still pure white earth, 
where now no one was so joyless and sleepless as he. For his grave 
was near him, hidden by the snow of age only, and not by the verdure 
of youth; and out of along abundant life he brought nothing with him 
—nothing but errors, sins, and disease, an emaciated body—a desert 
soul—a breast full of poison, and an age fullof ruth. His young days 
moved now like spirits before him, and conducted him again to the 
bright clear morn when his father had placed him at the parting of the 
ways of life: that'to the right leading by the sun-lit path of virtue 
into a distant peaceful land of light and harvest, and full of angels— 
that to the left, conducting downwards through the mole-track of 
vice, into a black hell full of dripping poisons, full of aiming serpents 
and dark sweltry vapour. 

Ah! the serpents hung about his breast, and the poison-drops on 
his tongue : he knew not where he was. 

Senseless, and with unspeakable anguish, he lifted up his voice to 
heaven, and cried, ‘‘ Give me my youth back again! Oh, Father !— 
place me once more at the partings of the ways, that I may choose 
otherwise !”” 

But his youth and his father had long since passed away. He be- 
held misleading lights dancing on the sloughs, and disappearing on a 
funeral ground—and he said, ‘‘ They are my foolish days!” He saw 
a star shoot out of the heavens, glimmer in its fall, and disperse upon 
the earth. ‘‘ Such am I,” said his bleeding heart—and the serpent- 
tooth of ruth dug deeper into his wounds. 

His inflamed fancy presented before him gliding noctambulists upon 
the roofs ; and windmills threatening lifted up their arms to strike ; and 
a skull left in an empty dead-house, by degrees resumed its linea- 
ments. 

In the midst of his mind’s convulsion the new year’s music floated 
suddenly downward from a tower, like distant psalmody. He became 
more gently agitated. He gazed around the horizon, and over the 
wide earth, and thought on the friends of his youth, who now, happier 
and better than he, were teachers of the land-—fathers of children and 
blessed men—and he said, ‘‘ Oh! I could like you have slept this first 
night with dry eyes—if I had willed it!—Oh! I might also have been 
happy, ye dear parents, had I fulfilled your new year’s wishes and 
instructions !”” 

In such feverish recollections of the days of his youth it seemed to 
him as if the skull in the dead-house raised itself with its lineaments : 
then—by the superstition which on new year's eve beholds spirits 
and the future—it formed itself into a living youth in the attitude of 
the boy of the Capitol drawing out a thorn, and his own form, while 
yet in youth’s bloom, was in mockery conjured up before him. 

He could endure it no longer—he hid his eyes—a thousand hot 
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tears flowed sinking in the snow; he only sighed—cheerlessly, and 
deprived of sense, ‘* Come back again, youth—come again.”’ 

And it came again, for he had only so fearfully dreamed in the new 
year’s eve. He was yet a youth—only his errors had been no dream. 
And he thanked God, that yet young, he could turn back out of the 
filthy track of vice, and betake himself to the sun-lit paths which lead 
to the pure land of harvests. 

Turn with him, young reader—if thou standest upon his erring 
path! This fearful dream will in future become thy judge, if thou 
shouldst once full of anguish cry out, ‘‘ Return, days of my childhood !” 
They will not return again. 





IONA. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS, BY E. L. 


Part III. 


Tue work of conversion was silently proceeding with the young Greek, 
that of death with her young friend. Again change of air was ordered, 
and the mild climate of Italy was fixed on as the best. Thurdét again 
recalled his young friend from Switzerland, and agreed to accompany 
Lionel in his attendance on his sister and mother; it was some time, 
however, before M. Milerai arrived, and Jona, at last, opened her 
mind to her friend a few days before the intended departure of the 
latter for Florence, for which place Mrs. Beaumont had some intro- 
ductions. 

‘* You go to my Florence, sorella mia,” said Jona to the invalid, as 
she supported her head on her bosom, and kissed the veins of her 
snowy brow. ‘‘ And I must not go with you, nor nurse you on my 
breast. Nay, I would not if I could, for I shall never look on Florence 
more !” 

Disengaging herself from her circling arms, and looking with un- 
feigned astonishment into her face, Ellen anxiously asked her friend’s 
meaning, and saw an expression of mature thought and determination 
in her features she had never before seen her assume. 

‘«T mean,” replied she, calmly, ‘* that I hope to glorify my God in 
the world as I see some here do, and not conceal any talent he may 
have blessed we with within the walls of a convent.” 

** Dearest friend,” said Elien, clasping her to her bosom, ‘* my 
prayers are answered ; you will then no longer interpose any thing, any 

rson between your soul and its Saviour. You will come with us— 
my people shall be your people, my God your God.” 

‘* Nay, friend of my heart !’’ replied lona, ‘* you would spread my 

th with roses, while it must be lonely, thorny, and, perhaps, bloody. 

have secreted this book,” continued she, showing Ellen a small 
Greek Testament of Lionel’s, that he had once taught his sister to 
read a little in, ‘‘ and there I see written that there is ‘no mediator 
between God and man, but the man Christ Jesus.’ I see in it also 
written, that the Christian must avoid the appearance of evil ; when 
I make known my change of sentiments, this little missionary,” said 
she, reverently kissing the book, ‘‘ must alone bear the blame of my 
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conversion ; no voice but that of Jesus in his word pleaded with me, 
no friend shall suffer for me; nay! weep not, I shall not stand alone, 
‘when thou passest through the waters I shall be with you,’” said the 
lovely girl, with a look of bright and trusting happiness, such as il- 
lumined the brow of the confessors of old ; ‘‘ keep my secret, Ellen,” 
continued she, ‘‘ my time is not yet come—give me your English Bible 
as a parting gift, my love, and may its God be ours !”’ 

The rush of conflicting feelings was too much for the delicate frame 
of Ellen : she wept convulsively, and clung to her friend, now dearer to 
her than ever. ‘I cannot, I wil! not, I ought not to leave you,” said 
she, but the young convert stood her first trial of principle without 
wavering, as she gently, but firmly, refused any friend’s assistance in this 
matter. “ Where will you go, beloved sister?” continued Ellen : ‘* what 
money, what friends have you 2” 

**] shall go out in the spirit of faithful Abraham,” replied she; ‘“‘ I 
never had but one friend—my mother, and she is dead; had I remained 
in the convent, I should have taught there for my support; the Father 
of the fatherless will guide me in the way! 

From this day the aversion Ellen evinced towards leaving the chateau 
was so great, that her tender mother could not urge it, and the fatal 
appearances of her diseases became every day more alarming. The 
sufferer herself, now that the apprehension of removal from her friend 
was taken away, was almost too bright and beautiful in spirit, as well 
as person, to be looked at with that intense grief the knowledge of 
her real situation must otherwise have inspired. She talked of death 
with a peaceful rapture, so real, so unaffected, it was almost sacrilege to 
weep; and high and holy were the communings of those sister spirits 
which seemed to grow into each other’s hearts so fondly, that even the 
agonized mother rejoiced she had not parted them. ‘It will be but 
for a moment,” said Ellen to her who hovered around her bed, clad 
in her white robes like a ministering spirit of love and pity ; her pale 
cheek “ pining for its parting rose.” ‘* It will be but for a moment we 
shall part, my Iona; for, oh! that form will never stand one blast of 
this world’s cruelty.” As she spoke, Lionel entered. 

His heart had now returned in full fealty to her whose lovely 
hand so sweetly soothed the pillow of his dying sister. Half dis- 
tracted between love and grief, he burst into the room; and Iona, 
without looking at him, retired. He had just returned from a scene 
which, at any other time, he would have found ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. Having lately become convinced, as the character of Iona 
opened more and more upon him, that she, at least, could not be the 
writer of the epistle that had so completely excited his indignation, 
he as usual repaired daily to the chapel, but owing (as he supposed) 
to his sister’s increased indisposition, his attraction thither had not 
been visible for many days. A substitute, however, gladly presented 
herself to his notice, in the ridiculous person of the before-mentioned 
French governess, who having on this day assumed half-a-dozen new 
colours, “and planted a mimic blush on either faded cheek, had sallied 
forth determined to make allowance for the ‘‘ mauvaise honte "’ natural 
to a raw English youth, and to overwhelm her supposed admirer with 
her condescension, by being herself the first to open the loving con- 
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ference she had no doubt he sighed to enjoy with her, whom he fol- 
lowed, certainly looked at, and, therefore, most assuredly admired. 
Approaching, then, with a mincing Parisian step our young hero, she 
addressed him in a tender tone, and rallying him on his devotion to 
the Madonna, asked him, why he had never pointed out the place 
where he could admire beauty without the walls of a church? Her 
question reminded him of the note he had received, and at once con- 
ceiving the truth, and burning with shame at his own unworthy sus- 
pana the lovely Iona, and with indignation at thefoolish old coquette, 

turned on his heel, with a look of supreme contempt, and left the 
good lady bursting with anger, muttering, ‘‘Ah! le vilain Anglais, il est 
tout sauvage ; ce n’est qu’un béte de jeune homme!” with sundry other 
tender epithets, the expression of a new passion within the French wo- 
man’s bosom. Disappointed in the scene of love she had proposed, 
her malignant mind now planned a sweet revenge on the rival whose 
extreme youth, she now perceived, had not formed the insurmountable 
barrier to admiration she had supposed it must have done. She, there- 
fore, extended her walk to the residence of M. l’Abbé Arséux, to 
whom she intimated her serious apprehensions of the young Greek’s 
apostacy ; she assigned as her reason her having refused for some time 
to accompany her to the chapel, and having made some excuses for 
not attending mass latterly, and all, she feared, in consequence of the 
extraordinary affection she had conceived for a young Protestant lady 
who was dying at the convent, and to whom she devoted almost all her 
time. The Abbé bent his dark brows until they met again, as he 
listened to the unwelcome tidings. He had been sent from Florence 
to this part of the world, principally on account of this young creature, 
so rich in talents, that, to an establishment like that of the Madelines, 
deriving its chief revenues from pupils, her acquirements alone would 
have been invaluable; but poor as Iona was (in her own eyes), the 
Church had good reason to fear the loss of one in reality so rich a prize 
as was in this lamb, which seemed now about to wander from the fold. 
Alarmed at the idea of incurring the censure of the Church for neglect 
of duty, he determined, if possible, to keep what he had just heard 
within his own bosom; while it was determined between him and 
Mademoiselle Goéssens, that nothing should be left undone to force 
back, if necessary, the stray sheep; and that she should be taught to 
imagine that the pope himself would interfere, with his authority, to 
bring her back toa sense of duty. While, from day to day, they 
consulted together against her, Iona laid in a treasury of graces for 
the hour of trial, at the sick bed of her heavenly companion, whose 
spirit was setting glorious as a southern sun, and more certain of a 
bright rising ; yet were there no transports, no triumphant ecstasies to 
be repeated and biographied, as is the mode of the present day. The 
chastened demeanor of the sinner saved sate on the young saint’s 
brow, and she smiled her soul away in the arms of her weeping and 
grateful mother. This twice-stricken deer laid her young bud of 
promise in the grave, in ‘‘sure hope of a blessed resurrection ;” and 
she found a useful and tender occupation in cheering the drooping 
Iona, who hung over the tomb of her only friend like a snowdrop to 
its mother earth. Her bright eve languished beneath its snowy lid, 
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and seldom did she raise it from the ground ; her bounding step lost 
all its lightness; and sudden palpitations of the heart alarmed the 
mother Providence had raised up to the orphan in Mrs. Beaumont. 
She little knew the daily trials the gentle girl had to undergo in her 
lonely interviews with her confessor, who was enraged to find that a 
girl of sixteen should dare to bandy words with him, and gently, yet 
firmly, to express her altered sentiments, always giving a reason in the 
words of scripture, some of which, supposing them to be her own, the 
Abbé roundly asserted to be blasphemous. 

But as matters of controversy are at all times hateful to us, we 
shall with pleasure leave this wily priest, and return to one of a very 
different stamp. The loss of all he had ever dared to love, appeared 
to be the lot of Thurét, and the wounds of his heart bled afresh at the 
grave of his beloved Ellen; he suggested to the afflicted brother and 
mother to pursue their intended plan of a visit to Florence, and accord- 
ingly the three mourners soon found themselves in the fair city of the 
Medici, where the paintings and buildings gratified the tastes of all, and 
the lovely sky and the balmy air fanned the aching heart of the 
mourning mother, who clung to her only remaining treasure with a 
ten-fold fondness, and tried to look happy for his dear sake. Lionel 
had recommenced his labour of love, and was, ere many days’ sojourn 
at Florence, much advanced in the beautiful picture of her who was 
more than ever the idol of his heart. The mystery in which his love 
sought to involve the occupation, heightened the charm of it to his 
fancy; and one day, whilst working at it, he determined to visit, and 
if possible examine, every part of the Convent des Madelines where 
his beloved one had received her education. That evening he re- 
paired to its chapel at vespertide, and could almost have fancied that 
one peculiarly rich voice was that of his Ilona. The old sacristan who 
stood near him, and had been made sensible of the young Englishman’s 
liberality, was much delighted by his fervent admiration of the music ; 
and after it had ceased he began to talk with all the loquacity Lionel 
could have desired, whilst he pointed out the different pictures and 
statues worthy of notice. ‘‘ Yes, signor,” said he, ‘* young sister 
Rosalie has a fine voice ; but one now far away used to ring like an 
angel’s through these arches, and force the pleasant tears from these 
old eyes that now refuse to weep at any other sound.” 

A thrill of ecstasy shot through Lionel’s frame, as on asking the 
name of this syren, the old man pronounced—* Santa Iona Amata she 
is called, and well does she deserve the name; for as surely as her 
mother of blessed memory is a saint in Heaven, so surely is her daugh- 
ter one on earth! Did she not seek me and my dying daughter out in 
the extremity of our want? Did she not soothe her last hours with 
spiritual and temporal comforts, and get me the place I now occupy ? 
Oh! signor, I cannot die until I see her!”” And as the old man spoke, 
tears of gratitude lighted up his features, Lionel thought, into perfect 
beauty. At once he secured the old man’s friendship, by telling him that 
his sister had been the bosom friend of his patroness, and that he him- 
self had seen her within a short time. ‘ And how did she look, sweet 
flower ?” asked Gaspardo, whose Tuscan language seemed strangely 
beautiful to Lionel’s ear. ‘* Her night watches in this chapel, and 
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then in her mother’s, faded her young cheek all tco soon; but, ah, 
signor, how heavenly fair! she looked the image of her sainted 
mother !”’ 

Here the old man was called away, and Lionel could not at that 
time further satisfy his curiosity. While left alone in the chapel, 
however, a strange thought struck him, and he resolved to ask the 
sacristan to allow him to remain all night in the place hallowed by 
the vigils of her with whose character as well as person he was more 
than ever enchanted. The old man smiled dubiously, when Lionel, 
slipping a second douceur into his hand, made his extraordinary 
request. 

** Not to-night, not to-night,” said he, ‘‘ for certain reasons; but 
to-morrow, if you remain in the same mind, old Gaspardo, at the risk 
of his place, will gratify your pious desires.” 

But Lionel only found the opposition strengthen his romantic wish ; 
and pointing out twenty places of concealment in case of surprise, 
suggested that even if discovered it could only be supposed he had 
been locked up by chance, while admiring the church, which was one 
of the most beautiful in Florence, and contained some of the finest 
works of art. 

** Nay,” said Gaspardo, ‘if you will persist, I must, in that case, 
give you the secret of a most holy place, which I had reserved to my- 
self the pleasure of showing you at some future time.”’ 

As he spoke, he beckoned to the young man to follow him, and 
directed him where to touch a secret spring. A door so artificially 
constructed in the wall as to appear part of it, flew noiselessly open, 
and was immediately and reverently closed by Gaspardo, who made 
Lionel promise to use it only in case of the extremest danger, pro- 
mising, on his part, to show him the sanctuary at some future day, 
and, wishing him a blessed reward for so much piety, the old man 
withdrew, inly canonizing the young and liberal stranger. The au- 
tumn twilight was fast sinking into night, as his retreating footsteps 
struck Lionel’s ear, who now, in the luxury of solitude, gave up his 
whole soul to a delicious dream of ideal happiness; the very air 
seemed to breathe of Iona; and as he pictured her form kneeling be- 
fore an exquisite Magdalen that graced the altar, he forgot the many 
beautiful specimens of his own darling art that lay around, tinged with 
the expiring sunbeams that streamed in mellow gold through the 
painted windows. Soon were these works of genius, forsaken by the 
magician light, forced to veil themselves before the power of darkness, 
and these immortal creations faded into the oblivious mass around, 
But Lionel, leaning against a pillar admirably adapted to conceal him 
beneath its shadow, peopled his lone solitude with happy thoughts, 
from which he was, after some time, aroused by the sound of an open- 
ing door; and he had only time to cast himself down beneath the 
shadow of a pillar, when he saw a female form carrying a lamp ap- 
proach the altar, She was robed in white, and but for the novice’s 
veil that she wore, her height and step might have led him to suppose 
that his own lady love now stood before him. She timidly approached 
the picture of her patroness, where she deposited some flowers, wet 
with the dews of night; and casting herself on the marble floor, and 
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not daring to raise her eyes to the tearful ones so exquisitely pour- 
trayed before her, the young penitent’s prayerful breathing reached 
the retreat of Lionel; and it was not for many minutes that, having 
relieved her heart by this burst of secret sorrow, she arose, and turn- 
ing round, the white folds still heaving over her agitated bosom, he 
caught a glimpse of bloom and beauty, such as not even grief could 
dim ; her cheeks rivalled her own tearful roses, and her innocent fea- 
tures had an almost infantine expression, as, returning for her lamp, 
she placed it so as to be able to read, for a short time, a book which 
she held in her hand, and which seemed to affect her so much that, 
casting herself once more on her knees before the Magdalen, she 
poured out an extemporaneous prayer for pardon so heartfelt, that 
Lionel, giving way to a sudden impulse of pity, called out in a voice 
awlully distinct, in consequence ot the emptiness of the building, and 
the emphasis wherewith he pronounced the words, ‘‘ Siete perdo- 
mata ;” but the sound of his own voice broke the spell of feeling that 
had produced this mad act; and, alarmed at his own imprudence, 
Lionel looked round for the spring: to his dismay he found he could 
not reach it without exposure, and therefore scarce daring to breathe, 
he remained in his former position. But the zealous novice, who was 
as superstitious as sincere, not only believed she heard the voice of the 
Magdalen, but that she saw the lips of the adored image move; and 
with a cheek glowing, arms crossed on her breast, and her eyes rivetted 
on the canvass, she seemed to drink in afresh the blessed sound of 
pardon with a holy rapture that absorbed every other feeling, so much 
that Lionel became aware long before she did, that a tall, commanding 
figure, holding a dark lantern, which he shaded by his priestly robes, 
had entered by the same side door as the novice, and now stood bend- 
ing a falcon’s glance on her; but the features could not be mistaken : 
they were those of the Abbe Arseus, the noblest perhaps ever seen, 
had not the eye that Heaven had formed to pity and love as well as 
to threaten and command, been taught to veil its natural glances, and 
so ‘‘ hurled the spirit from its throne of light,” producing that peculiar 
characteristic expression of the Catholic priesthood which all feel they 
possess, but that cannot be described. 

At length he broke silence, and musically whispering, his words fell 
silver sweet on the young enthusiast’s ear; who, still kneeling and 
apparently only changing her object of worship, listened with downcast 
eyes as he spoke. ‘* Poor child!” murmured he, ‘ why this excess of 
devotion? Arise and retire to thy rest; thy tender years and venial 
sins last heard in confession do not call for such rigorous penance ;” 
and a look of benevolent encouragement accompanied his words. 
Clasping his knees, the fair girl expressed a sense of her deep unwor- 
thiness, and her wish to confess the sins of heart she had been guilty 
of since last they met, and to receive a second pardon. Then with 
glowing ecstasy did the innocent girl detail the blessed communication 
that had been made her; while Lionel, who watched with the deepest 
anxiety every change of the priest’s countenance, could see the look of 
suspicion that he darted around the building, give way gradually to 
one of incredulity mixed with scorn, as he answered her soothingly,— 
** Doubtless our blessed patroness,” (here he devoutly crossed him- 
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self,) ‘‘ seeing thy penitent state of mind, bath honoured thee by a 
special mark of her favour only to confirm thy wavering resolutions. 
As to the day of the assumption of the black veil, we shall again speak 
on that subject. And now, my daughter, receive my benediction and 
retire.” The ‘‘amen” was scarcely pronounced, when the rustling of silk 
was heard, and the Abbess, who had, in full robes, entered unseen by 
all but Lionel, now stood before them, her handsome, but haughty 
features, marked by unusual severity, as she sternly demanded of the 
novice how she had dared to visit the chapel without permission. 
The timid girl’s eyes drooped beneath hers; but the Abbé interposed, 
and promising to account for her conduct, the happy Rosalie had 
leave to retire, which she did with a light step and a lighter heart, 
freed from all sins, as she thought. Alas! that such genuine feelings 
of piety should thus be perverted ! 

“How now, Signor Abbaté,” exclaimed the Abbess, as the door 
closed on the novice, ‘‘ more want of discipline, more neglect of rules! 
If our boarders and novices are thus allowed to think and act for 
themselves, we shall have many more such defections as that of your 
young charge, whom, by your own account, you have well guarded. 
I desired to meet you here to-night, that we might consult on the 
best plans of getting her back; and once in our power, Iona’s heresy 
is an eternal secret !”’ 

‘‘ Certainly,” said the priest, ‘‘ none can dispute our Lady Abbess’s 
zeal for the Church, yet we must in this matter proceed cautiously, 
as Madame Heurewx is a bigot and an English woman, and J do not 
believe Iona that she had not a share in her perversion ; but the girl 
herself attributes all to the reading of a Greek testament, belonging to 
a brother of her bosom friend, at the school, who has since died. But 
I am sure her death also produced the effect, for I hear it was worthy 
a better creed.” Here the conversation was carried on in such low 
tones that Lionel could only catch a word here and there. 

He had, however, heard enough to make every fibre of his frame 
thrill with joy and agitation, and he at once formed the vow of devoting 
his life to the defence of the interesting and beloved convert. At 
length they retired, and Lionel, now more than ever fearful of dis- 
covery, on account of what he had overheard, groped his way to the 
secret spring, and found himself enveloped in still deeper darkness as 
he closed the door of his hiding-place on himself, and advancing a few 
steps, struck against the marble pedestal, as he supposed, of some 
monument. Worn out by excitement, he threw himself beside it and 
soon fell asleep: it was to dream of Iona; but whether it was from the 
effect of the unusually hard and cold bed he lay on, or from the agita- 
ted state of his feelings, or both, death seemed to accompany her steps, 
wherever his fancy led her ; and as he waked with a shiver and a start, 
a cold hand met his, and a melancholy ray of moonlight fell upon a 
white figure that bent over him, and on raising his eyes to the face, 
the features of Iona met them, pale and rigid as in death, but passing 
lovely still. 

Uttering a wild cry, the overwrought and sensitive youth fell to the 
ground, and the first dawn of morning unsealed his eyes once more to 
a new marvel, Wildly looking around, his eye rested on a slab at his 
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feet, where were inscribed these words—‘‘ Santa Iona, Sorella Amata,” 
and a confused remembrance of the awful vision he had seen no sooner 
returned to him, than the mystery was solved. Lionel stood at the 
monument of Iona’s mother, where her statue bent in mournful grace, 
and might have represented the daughter as well, but for the difference 
of years. Lionel could not tear himself away from the lovely figure. 
“ Divine art,” murmured he, ‘‘ pity’s sister, sorrow’s friend; heaven’s 
gift of mercy to those parted by death or absence, I worship thee more 
than ever!”” And Gaspardo found him at five o’clock, when he came 
to release him, still standing in mute admiration before the statue. 

“« The signora herself never looked more lovingly at her mother than 
you do, signor,” said the old man, delightedly ; ‘there she used to 
spend nights and days, and talk to it so sadly and sweetly, you would 
cry to hear her; for you know, signor, she was but twelve years old 
when her mother died, and she is still a child, But quick! quick! 
the nuns will be coming to matins, and you must away this very 
moment,” said the old sacristan, most unceremoniously suiting the 
action to the word, and pushing Lionel out, who had scarcely left the 
chapel ere the nuns entered it. 

Flinging himself on a sofa in his painting-room on his return home, 
he lay for some time feasting his eyes on his picture, now nearly 
finished, when Thurot entered, his countenance anxious and haggard, 
and throwing himself on a chair beside him, he said, ‘‘ Thank God, 
you are returned before your mother knows you have not been in bed 
all night. My dear son, you afflict me by this singular conduct; I 
have been seeking you sorrowfully all night.” And Lionel felt the 
tender rebuke, and was about to detail all the particulars of this 
eventful period, when Thurét, who had now, for the first time, followed 
the direction of his young friend’s gaze, had no sooner fixed his eyes 
on the picture, than he sank to the earth, crying, ‘‘ Merciful heavens, 
it is my lost Isabel!’ Confused and alarmed, Lionel knelt beside his 
friend, and supporting his head on his shoulder, tore open his breast 
to give him air, when a miniature resembling the two Ionas met his 
amazed view, and his beloved preceptor stood at once revealed the 
father of the object of his heart’s affections. With what feelings of 
tumultuous joy did the happy parent fold his adopted son to his heart, 
and pour question after question upon him relative to his lovely Isabel. 
Every answer brought the smile and the tear; the smile of gratitude 
and joy to find her all the fond father could desire—the tear of sorrow 
to hear of her being beset by dangers and evils, from which the pecu- 
liarity of his situation forbade his at once releasing her. The sympa- 
thising Mrs. Beaumont rejoiced and mourned alternately with her 
valued friend ; and it was agreed, that on the following day they should 
commence their journey homewards, determining to use the utmost 
caution in acquainting Iona with the discovery that had just been 
made, as she had been always so watched by her confessor that no 
letter could be conveyed without his knowledge, and latterly, the sur- 
veillance of Mademoiselle Goéssens had been added to it. 

Thurédt had flown to embrace his child but for these considera- 
tions ; and his joy at finding one treasure was so clouded by grief by 
the certain loss of the other, that his tried spirit had sunk beneath the 
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conflict but for the strong consolation he derived from the best 
source. 

Gaspardo was sent for, and privately questioned by him on every 
thing connected with Iona and her mother; and from his account they 
gathered, that Isabel, assisted by her Jesuit confessor at St. Gingoux, 
had first fled with her infant to a Greek convent, where each assumed 
the name of *‘ Iona;” that, having made a full confession, she was 
absolved from her offences, on condition that she should put forward 
her claims for her maternal property and endow a chapel, and dedicate 
her child to God, never letting her know who her father was. 

To all these conditions Isabel agreed, save to that which affected 
her daughter. She had herself suffered too much from having been 
compelled to a religious life; and she loved her child too tenderly to 
do more than dedicate her to the Virgin, and leave her ultimately to 
her own disposal. It would appear she had the ‘‘ Convent des Made- 
lines” as her final resting-place, the resources of which the old man 
declared she had greatly increased during her life, and at her death 
she had left a considerable sum to that establishment, besides’ money 
to build the chapel, where the love of the sisterhood for her had led 
them to erect a monument on the spot where she lay. And it further 
appeared, that although lona knew nothing of it, a large sum must 
still remain for her use. 

Softened by the deep affliction of Thurét, who he was told was a 
near relative of his patroness, the sacristan consented to allow him to 
pass the night in the ‘‘ Chapel of the Monument,” as it was called. In 
vain did Lionel implore to be allowed to accompany him, 

** No eye must look on my mortal agony, my son!” said the man 
of sorrows; ‘I must take it to him who hath bruised, and can alone 
bind up this broken heart.” The next morning he was calm, and 
ready at an early hour for his journey, but almost as weak as an 
infant. 

It was agreed on the way that Mrs. Beaumont should break the 
intelligence to Iona; and having travelled with all speed, they arrived 
at the chateau in an incredibly short time; and their kind friends 
could hardly refrain from calling for lona from the carriage as it drew 
up in the court-yard, and Madame Heureux appeared with the smile 
of pleasure to welcome home her valued inmate. 

Feeling she must be cautious, Mrs. Beaumont only whispered the 
name of lona. | 

‘“« She is ill, my friend,” replied Madame Heureux; *‘ very ill.— 
She has suffered much in secret, and her nerves have been cruelly 
tortured. Heaven grant this may be all; but I grieveto say there 
are symptoms of a heart-complaint ; and the physicians say she must 
be kept from all excitement, as agitation of any kind might produce 
the very worst consequences. She, too, is ripening for glory, my 
friend,” added she: ‘‘ the buds are falling around us, while the faded 
flowers are left.” 

‘* I hope for the Master’s use,’ was the chastened mourner’s reply ; 
and she waited in deep anxiety that Madame Heureux should ac- 
quaint the beloved patient with her arrival. 

A short interval elapsed, and the lovely girl, radiant with joy, 
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entered, Admiration at her increased and surpassing beauty was the 
only feeling Mrs. Beaumont could at first find room for. She had 
thought it was impossible for any human being to look more ethereal 
than Iona when first introduced to her. But now, 


* Lit from within was that noble brow, 
As an.urn whence rays from a lamp may flow; 
And her young clear cheek had a changeful hue, 
As if ye might see how the soul veut through.” 


Her colour flushed and faded alternately as she spoke, and her eye 
would have been too bright but for the mild angelic expression that 
chastened its beams. She had become taller, her hair longer, her 
figure more sylph-like than ever, and her voice sounded as though it 
sought to soothe all sufferings, rather than to complain of them. Alto- 
gether, the sight was too much for the tender heart of Mrs. Beaumont ; 
and, burying her face in her hands, she wept bitterly. 

** Sacred are the tears of a mother,” sighed the lovely girl; ‘‘ none 
such water Jona’s tomb.” 

** My child,” said Mrs. Beaumont, recovering herself, ‘‘ while I live 
you have one parent; and you know you may have two, for you have 
told me that you sometimes fancied, from what your mother said, that 
you might still see your father.” 

A flush of joy mantled the face and neck of Iona as, casting her- 
self on Mrs. Beaumont’s bosom, she replied, ‘‘ Oh, sweet mother! 
what rapturous visions do your words recall to my memory, such as | 
used to feel after seeing his picture once, when night and day I thought 
he stood before me.” 

In this way was the subject introduced, and recurred to at intervals, 
until at length Mrs. Beaumont thought she might reveal the whole 
truth; but the effect was fearful : palpitations of the heart, so violent as 
to produce continued fainting fits, succeeded the overwhelmingly joyful 
intelligence; and the father’s cup of bliss was alloyed with many a 
bitter drop, when he first held to his heart the fainting form of his lost 
Isabel. It was the moment for which he had wearied heaven with 
his prayers; and now that the wish of his heart was granted, he could 
not, with safety to her or himself, acknowledge or protect her from 
the dangers that surrounded her. He could not stay one panting 
breath that bore her young life away. Such is human happiness. 

On the second visit, [ona was so much better that Lionel was intro- 
duced, and hearing Thurdt call him “ his son,” she sprang to embrace 
her brother. 

Lionel avoided the caress by falling at her feet, and exclaiming pas- 
sionately, ‘‘ No, not a brother! but one who loves you better than the 
whole world beside ; who has haunted your steps by day, and dreamt 
of you by night; who has lived but for you, and will die in your 
service !” 

Not understanding a word of this rhapsody, Iona looked down 
with unfeigned astonishment at the hatdsome youth kneeling at her 
feet, and artlessly replied, ‘‘ I could almost weep to think you are 
not my brother, for I feel I could love you very dearly; but were you 
my brother, I should tell you to kneel only to God.” 

N. S.—VOL, III. 3c 
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Rising, and ashamed of his own impetuosity, Lionel was about to 
retire, when Iona, who had just learned from Mrs. Beaumont who he 
was, returned, and taking his hand in hers, and looking innocently in 
his face, she said, while tears dimmed her lovely eyes, ‘‘ Will you 
take me for a sister, instead of our lost one ?”’ and from that hour she 
loved him as a beloved brother. But so much happiness was not long 
to be enjoyed without alloy. A letter of the most threatening nature 
was received by the young convert a few days after, from the Abbess 
of ** Les Madelines,” ordering her immediate return to the convent ; 
and Iona, on putting it into her father’s hands, acquainted him that 
it was the third or fourth she had received, and that she feared, al- 
though Madame Heureux had hitherto protected her, that her husband 
might not like to render himself obnoxious to the Church by harbour- 
ing her in her rebellion much longer. As Thurét dared not acknow- 
ledge her in a Catholic country, nor could he bring her to England, 
circumstanced as he would be there, he therefore determined, that as 
soon as he could get his church supplied with a minister, that all 
should repair secretly to Switzerland, and live together there, if pos- 
sible, on the spot consecrated to Thurét by so many sweet and bitter 
remembrances. At this prospect, lona’s eye glanced once more like 
that of the gazelle, and her fairy footsteps rivalled the fleetness of the 
antelope, as, arm in arm with her father and Lionel, she wandered 
along the lovely banks of the Meuse, or ascended the sloping woods 
and vineyards that ‘surrounded them. In the meantime, the fury of 
the Church at her defection knew no bounds; and the Abbé, as a last 
resource, determined on writing a feigned letter, in the name of the 
supreme authority, to Madame Heureux, demanding the body of 
Isabel di Castros, commonly called Iona, to be handed over to the 
Holy Inquisition, as a contumacious and heretical apostate. 

On the arrival of this alarming document (which was, of course, 
withheld from her it most materially concerned), a consultation of the 
friends took place; and Lionel, who had hitherto with difficulty re- 
strained his indignation at this unworthy persecution of the object of 
his deep love, now burst in on their councils, and with all the ardour 
of his character, implored to be made the legitimate protector of the 
lovely convert ; ‘‘ whom he would defend,” he said, ‘* with a Briton’s 
heart and arm, against a host of popes and councils, until he could 
cast around her the watery shield of his own dear island.” His mo- 
ther warmly seconded his wishes; and Thurét, knowing his young 
friend’s character, was almost tempted (under the distressing circum- 
stances) to waive the objection of his extreme youth, and yield to a 
plan that seemed to afford the only chance of protection for the poor 
hunted deer. 

But ere he could flatter the hopes of the devoted lover, he was de- 
termined to discover the state of his daughter’s inclinations; and, 
accordingly, he took an early opportunity of detailing to her the rise 
and progress of Lionel’s affection for her; the story of the picture, to 
the discovery of which she owed a father, and he a child worth dying 
to defend ; and now, for the first time, detailed to her the unhappy 
circumstances that rendered him unable to afford her protection, and 
as he marked the ingenuous workings of her woman’s heart in the ever- 
varying expression of her beautiful countenance, he ended his commu- 
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nication by asking her, ‘‘ Could she love his noble young pupil, the 
son of his best friend ?”’ 

After a pause, and drawing her hand across her brow, as though 
she could thus sweep away the mantling blushes that suffused it, Iona 
replied, ‘‘ Love! the word is strange, father, to my unpractised ear; 
and yet, methinks, | know what it means—a tender gratitude—a 
warm admiration of the taste, approved by the judgment. If so, away 
with vain disguise, father—I love your adopted son.” Folding her to 
his heart, the proud and happy parent kissed away the modest tears 
that bedewed her young cheek, while he whispered in her ear, *‘ May 
Lionel prove worthy of an union that promises him so much felicity.” 

At these words, gently disengaging herself from her father’s arms, 
her brow lighted up with noble resolution, Iona replied, ‘‘ Nay, dearest 
father, 1 may not stain the white robes of my new profession by the 
appearance of evil—I may not become a second Catharine a Boria—l 
must remain the bride of heaven—and, oh! my father, strengthen me 
to love my God supremely.” 

And as she spoke, a few natural tears sprinkled the holy offering of 
her pure heart’s first affection, rendering it worthy the acceptance of 
Him who hath promised an eternal reward to like actions done for 
His name’s sake. ‘* My child, my child!” sobbed the agitated parent, 
‘* would to God I could die for thee!’’ and, clasped in a close em- 
brace, the father and daughter wept on each other’s bosom. At length 
he took her hand, and, leading her into her closet, they poured out 
their sorrows before ‘‘ Him who can wipe all tears away.” 

Lionel’s grief amounted to despair when Iona’s resolution was made 
known to him; he wandered about for many days, refusing to be com- 
forted, or sat gazing on the picture of her who had rejected his suit 

At length the day of trial arrived—a mock deputation, as from the 
Holy Inquisition, waited on the alarmed Madame Heureux, who 
rushed in the deepest alarm into Mrs. Beaumont’s apartments, fol- 
lowed by Lionel, who placed himself at the door of the chamber that 
contained his treasure, with a look of almost savage defiance. ‘‘ They 
are come,” shrieked Madame Heureux, ‘‘ the familiars of the Inquisi- 
tion are already in the chateau; for heaven’s sake, M. Thurdt, se- 
cure the doors, defend yourselves ! defend your daughter !” 

“Oh, heavens!” exclaimed Lionel, ‘* look to Iona.” 

“The shock has killed her,” screamed Mrs... Beaumont, as she 
marked the slight convulsion that shook the pale girl’s frame, and 
distorted for a moment her lovely features ere she sank, marked with 
the hues of death, on her father’s breast, whispering, ‘‘ The spirit truly 
is willing—but the flesh is weak—closer, still closer draw me to thy 
loving breast, oh, my father! and now—all—all is peace!” And her 
eyes of love closed on her father for ever ! 

Yet even in that hour of mortal agony, the parting spirit lingered to 
catch and soothe the groan of deep anguish that burst from Lionel’s 
breaking heart. Extending her arms towards him, she murmured, 
‘“* Here, take a first, a last embrace—my more than brother!” And 
Thurdt, as he resigned his daughter to the circling arms of her lover, 
saw that her brow was sealed with the rapture of eternal repose ! 
Kneeling down, and raising his streaming eyes to heaven, the father 
exclaimed, Merciful God! I thank thee—my child is safe !” 

3c 2 
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REVIVALS. —No. II. 
THE SABBATH. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Srr.—I now proceed, with your permission, to endeavour to show, 
that none of the Apostles, who wrote epistles, have delivered any in- 
junction of a Sabbatarian nature, and particularly, in passages relating 
to parts of the Decalogue, that we never find the fourth commandment 
quoted. 

One of them, St. James, calls the performance of our duty to our 
neighbour, fulfilling the royal law, and doing well.* Another, St. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians,+ most emphatically tells even 
Jewish converts, that ‘‘ the law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” Does this look like re- 
enacting the fourth commandment? He does, it is true, in his special 
Epistle to the Jews,} tell them, that they ought not to forsake the 
assembling of themselves together, as some appeared inclined to do, 
partly, perhaps, through having heard so much against their original 
ceremonies, and partly through fear, on account of the danger atten- 
ding the public performance of Christian worship at that time.g How- 
ever, all, except four things, St. Paul, and the other writers in the 
New Testament, leave to the discretion of churches, and governments, 
in different times and circumstances. It has, indeed, been sometimes 
asserted, that the expression in the Revelation, ‘‘ I was in the spirit on 
the Lord’s day,” || denotes that St. John considered that the whole day 
ought to be devoted to religious offices. And it is asked, ‘‘ How can 
it be said to be the Lord’s day, unless the whole of it is devoted to 
him ?” To this it may be replied, that the phrase—‘*‘ Lord’s day,” is 
merely a common mode of speaking,—that, at all times (and more 
especially in Eastern countries), accessions, inaugurations, birth-days, 
and a variety of commemorations, have been similarly designated. 
But, net to rely on this alone, St. John, in his addresses to the seven 
churches,{ reproves, more or less, five of them; and not one word of 
complaint is there against any for following, on Sundays, such secular 
callings as are admitted to be lawful on ordinary days. If, for in- 
stance, something like the modern Sabbatarian doctrine had been the 
rule in the time of the Apostle, is it credible that Sabbath-breaking 
would not have been in the catalogue of the offences of even one of the 
fivechurches? And if'so, would not the Apostle have not only men- 
tioned it as sinful in itself, but a/so as the principal cause of their general 
demoralization? Why, this is the very mode of arguing resorted to by 
Sabbatarians in our own time, when it so happens that a criminal has 
been, what is called, a Sabbath-breaker, though there are instances 
enough of persons, who do not come under that denomination, being 
equally bad.** But some will further argue, that the silence of St. 





* Chap. ii. v. 8. t+ Chap. v. v. 14. t Heb. chap. x. v. 25. 

§ I hardly know which I have oftenest heard unfairly quoted, and applied in 
sermons, this verse, or the fourth commandment. 
|| Chap. i. v. 10. § Chaps. ii. and iii. 
** | will here make the following most apposite extract from a clever little reply 
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John upon this point might merely proceed from the circumstance of 
the offending churches not having yet degenerated with respect to it, 
and therefore that by no means does it prove that a strict Christian 
Sabbath was not, at that time, understood to be a positive Christian 
duty (this begging the question has been indeed applied to the writers 
of the New Testament generally).* I will first (but only for a moment, 
for the sake of argument) admit the justness of this conclusion, and 
say, that the disgusting hypocrisy which this supposes in some of the 
churches addressed, proves that a Sabbatarian Sunday does not neces- 
sarily produce a religious and virtuous community even in a trifling 
degree ;—and, secondly, I reply by reminding those who thus reason, 
that we might expect to find the Apostle mentioning Sabbath-keeping 
among the things he praises in some of the five, or, at least, in his enu- 
meration of the virtues of the other two churches, and accounting it as 
one important cause of their superiority.t Here, however, is the last 





to an Address, a few years ago, from the Rector of St. James’s to his parishioners. 
‘* The assertion so often repeated, that those unhappy individuals, whose lives have 
been forfeited by the sentence of the law, confessed Sabbath-breaking (so called) to 
have been the origin of their career of vice, is bold and plausible, but will not stand 
inquiry. It is true, that, if men habitually neglect the attendance on public wor- 
ship on the Lord’s day, or any other day on which public worship forms an essen- 
tial and necessary part, they will soon become indifferent to religion, and if in 
necessitous circumstances, having neglected their duty to God, will lose that moral 
restraint, which would guard them from the violation of their duty to man; but I 
must totally deny the demoralizing tendency either of secular occupations or amuse- 
ments on the Lord’s day, as long as they interfere not with the duties of public 
worship.’’—To this I will add, that remorse may follow an action contrary to an ill- 
directed conscience, as well as one contrary to a well-directed conscience, and that 
the party, having lost self-respect, is in danger of abandoning himself to a vicious 
course of living. Thus, it is possible, that an ill-instructed Christian may, after 
committing (what is called) Sabbath-breaking, think he has committed an unpar- 
donable crime, and, in despair, even commit murder ; but just the same effect might 
be produced on the mind of a Roman Catholic, who had absented himself from con- 
fession, who, nevertheless, might have, for years previously, indulged in Sunday 
evening amusements without being a whit debased. Or, to take the case of a 
Hindoo widow, whose heart might fail her at the funeral pile, but whose conscience, 
upon reflection afterwards, might upbraid her,—what is the remedy ? to flatter her 
ignorance, or to endeavour to put her conscience in a truer path? Better instructed, 
her conscience would show her the duty of preserving her life, and protecting and 
educating her children.—It really appears wonderful to me, how any clergymen of 
liberal attainments can bring themselves to adopt many of the usual arguments on 
Sabbath-breaking (so called). If there are among them any who do so, more from 
expediency than conviction, they should remember,who it is, in the Apocalypse, that 
is represented as saying, what applies to the Sabbatarian, and to every other ques- 
tion, to injustice of all kinds, as well in argument as in pecuniary transactions, ‘‘ He 
that is unjust, let him be unjust still.’’—(Rev. chap. xxii. v. 11 and 12.) 

* There is something more than probability the other way, in the account of the 
Gentile Christians at Antioch, recorded in the 15th chap. of Acts. 

+ In the 2nd and 3rd chaps. of the Revelation, there are about fifteen places in 
which we might expect to find allusion either to Sabbath-keeping or to Sabbath- 
breaking, upon the supposition that the Sabbatarian doctrine was part of the Chris- 
tian code! And it is also remarkable, that in the 2nd chap. of St. Paul’s 2nd Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, in which there is mention of a “‘ mystery of iniquity’’ at 
work (v. 7),—of ‘‘ strong delusion,’’ sent as a judgement upon those who pay more 
deference to plausible leaders than make simple truth the grand object of their in- 
vestigation (v. 3, 10, 11, and 12),—and of traditionary, or oral, precepts (v. 15),— 
it is remarkable that, in this chapter, there is nothing to support the Sabbatarian 
system. 
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of the inspired writers, who not only in this book makes no observa- 
tions upon the subject to those he was commanded to address, but who 
also in his subsequent work (his gospel), which is generally supposed 
to be his /ast work, and to have been written at a date almost arriving 
at the second century, and which is also supposed to have been inten- 
ded to supply any important omissions by the other Evangelists,—does 
not record a single command of our Lord upon the subject. It appears 
to me, sir, that were St. John to rise from the dead, and come among 
us, and declare himself an anti-Sabbatarian, he would not afford us 
stronger evidence than he does by these omissions. 

At almost every period of the early ages of Christianity, we shall 
find some heresy or other springing up; and, therefore, it would be 
rash to say that there were no Gentile Sabbatarians for the first fifteen 
hundred years ; but this, I think, can be proved, that no regularly con- 
stituted branch of the Universal Church gave the least countenance to 
the doctrine down to the revisal of the first liturgy of Edward the 
Sixth.* I have, in a preceding letter, quoted some decisive expres- 
sions from a very early father of the church, Ignatius. Some years 
afterwards, Justin Martyr, a convert from the Platonic school of phi- 
losophy, who, in his writings, shows peculiar veneration for the 
memory and writings of St. John, has, in his celebrated Apology, this 
passage: ‘‘ Upon the day called Sunday (not the Sabbath, be it 
observed), all that live either in city or country meet together at the 
same place, where the records of the Apostles and the writings of the 
is mas are read a convenient length of time. Afterwards, when the 
reader has finished, the minister who presides addresses sa discourse to 
the people, in which he instructs them in their duty, and urges them 
to imitate the good actions which they have just heard described. 
Then we all rise up together, and pour out our prayers: And, as I 
have already mentioned, when prayers are over, bread is brought 
forward, and also wine and water, and he that presides sends up 
prayers, and thanksgivings, with great fervour, and the people conclude 
all with the joyful acclamation of Amen? And so the blessed gifts are 
distributed to those present, and sent to the absent by the hands of 
the deacons.” Tertullian, and other succeeding Fathers, express them- 
selves in like manner. As to the question whether it was merely a change 
of day, with the Jewish Sabbatarian strictness retained, St. Jerome 
expressly alludes to a custom in his time, of the elder matrons, whose 
time of life kept them from joining in the dance, and other light amuse- 

ments of the young, employing themselves, after Divine service on 
Sundays, in making, or mending, garments; yet we do not find this 
Father complaining of such conduct producing any bad consequences 
to public worship; for, on the contrary, he declares, that so fervent 
were the people in their devotions in his day, and so numerous the 
congregations, that he can but compare the responses of the people in 
Divine worship to ‘‘ a clap of thunder.”’ 

Of the early Reformers, but two, or three at the most, have ever 
been jpeeeaced as giving the slightest countenance to Sabbatarianism, 











* Cranmer’s writings prove that he, and the other leading Reformers, never in- 
tended the change in the Liturgy as the adoption of the Sabbatarian doctrine. 
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while many of the others have expressly discountenanced it. Even 
Bishop Hooper, so venerated by many modern Sabbatarians, was 
certainly an anti-Sabbatarian. Of Calvin also the same may be 
said.* And though many may think Luther’s sentiments not alto- 
gether free from objection on general grounds, they yet evince a most 
decided opposition to Sabbatarianism. ‘‘ Keep Sunday holy (he 
says) for its use sake, both to body and soul! But if any, when the 
day is made holy for the mere day's sake—if any one sets up its ob- 
servance upon a Jewish foundation, then I order you to work on it, 
to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it,—to do any thing that shall 
reprove this encroachment upon the Christian spirit and liberty.” 
Then, again, look at the tables at the beginning of the Prayer Book, 
which are not entitled, “‘ for finding the Dominical or Sabbath Letter,” 
but ‘* Dominical or Sunday Letter.” The learned Presbyterian pro- 
fessor, Dr. Campbell, admits, that for the first 1500 years the first day 
of the week was called ‘“‘ Sunday” and ‘ the Lord’s Day’’ indif- 
ferently, but never ‘‘ the Sabbath Day.”’+ And the Bishop of London 
even admits this, although he insinuwates that there is some new cir- 
cumstance in the Christian religion, which, however, he does not 
explain, and which justifies a change of term. 

It fairly results from the foregoing, I think, that all, except those 
four things, of which we have apostolical precept and example in 
the New Testament, are non-essential, unless enjoined by the church, 
or legislature, seeing that the Apostles, their successors the ancient 
Fathers, and the successors of these again for many ages, did not 
enforce more. As our laws stand at present, we are bound to keep 
Sunday accordingly; But THEN, WHY GIVE CHRISTIANS A WRONG 
REASON FOR A RIGHT THING? A sermon upon what is called “ Vio- 
lation of the Sabbath,” usually contains some such fallacy as this, 
“‘ Keep holy the Sabbath. You cannot do much for God; but he 
tells you it is obedience, and not sacrifice, that he demands of his 
children, and you have his express commands to hallow the seventh 
day as the Sabbath of the Lord thy God, to cease from all worldly 
occupations on this (viz. Saturday) holy day, and to spend it in his 
service.” Or sometimes it is said, that ‘‘ so self-evident is the useful- 
ness of the Sabbath, that, had not God ordained it, man would most 
probably have done so;” in reply to which, it may be asked, which 
of all the heathen religions did it ? 

Again, some will try to conjure up a grand argument, from God 
being said to have ‘ blessed and sanctified the seventh day,” as the 
day on which he “ rested” from his work of the creation. This ex- 
pression either amounts to a positive command to keep holy that day, 
or it does not. If it does, and admitting, for the sake of argument, 
that the command is not to the Jews exclusively, but to the whole 
world for ever afterwards,—it is manifest that that implied command 









* The secret of John Knox deviating, on this subject, from Calvin, is probably 
what I have alluded to in my first letter, a dislike to imitate the Roman Catholics 


in any thing. : 
+ The term “‘ Sabbath Day” is chiefly objectionable because of its being likely 


to foster ignorance of the real nature of the day. 
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can be no authority to change the weekly holy day. The late King, 
and his predecessor, were born in August, and were both graciously 
pleased to order their birth-days to be kept at a time of year more 
convenient to the nobility and gentry, and more advantageous to those 
engaged in trade. Here was authority for change;—but could we be 
said to have acted like loyal and dutiful subjects, had we taken upon 
ourselves to say, ‘‘ April is a more suitable month for the celebration ; 
therefore illuminations, and all things depending upon ourselves, shall 
then take place; and if his Majesty will not hold his birth-day draw- 
ing-room at that time, we, in our turn, will make a point of not 
attending it in August?” The cases are exactly parallel; and, there- 
fore, it ought to be shown that our heavenly King has commanded 
such change of day, or that his ambassadors (the inspired Apostles) 
did, either by precept, or example, give us authority to effect it— 
But it may be also replied, that the beginning of the Book of Genesis 
is highly figurative, or allegorical, (as one example, how are we to 
understand ‘‘ he rested’’?) and what Paley remarks is most true, 
that no communication, upon the subject of keeping Saturday holy, 
appears to have been made to any of the patriarchs before the time of 
Moses, though even circumcision was enjoined them, and that, on the 
contrary, it is expressly mentioned by the prophet Ezekiel,* that the 
time when God “ gave his Sabbaths "’ to the Jews, was when a regular 
polity was laid down for them; and well might Paley have supposed, 
that God would not be said, by the prophet, to have, at that especial 
time, given them what they had possessed long before. When, indeed, 
Moses delivered to the Jews the code he received from God, this 
Jigure of speech was added as an additional sanction ;+ and this 





* Chap. xx. v. 12. 

+ It would really seem, that some Sabbatarian writers forget that the Book of 
Genesis was not written immediately after the creation.—Archbishop Whately 
seems to rather lean to the opinion, or conjecture rather, that the Jews had, from 
a very early period, a periodical Sabbath of some kind. I confess I see no grounds 
for thinking so.—In the 29th verse of the 16th chapter of Exodus, God is de- 
scribed as giving the Sabbath, at that time, in the wilderness, to the descendants 
of Jacob; and the prophet Ezekiel, in the 12th verse of the 20th chapter, says 
the same, with the addition, that the Sabbath was given for a sign between God 
and them. Perhaps the Sabbath was given after Abraham’s time, on account of the 
foreseen event of the Gentiles being reckoned his children.—The Abbé Fleury 
(according to Cordell’s translation of 1786), in his ‘* Manners of the Israelites,”’ 
makes no mention of a Sabbath in the patriarchal times, though he does of altars : 
but, in describing later times (part ii. section 17), I find the Sabbath thus intro- 
duced as a festival—not a fast—under the head of ‘‘ Their Pleasures and Diver- 
sions :’’—(this very ill agrees with the John Knox school notion of a Sabbath), 
‘Their application to husbandry did not permit them to make feasts and entertain- 
ments every day, or every day to follow their pleasures, like the greatest part of 
the rich ones at present; but they relished them the more, when they did enjoy 
them. They had, therefore, their stated times for mirth and rejoicings, viz. the 
Sabbath days, and all the other festivals mentioned in the law: as also nuptials : 
the sharing of the booty after a victory: their sheep-shearings: harvest and vin- 
tage in each particular territory, where neighbours met together to assist one ano- 
ther.’’ I may add, that in his ‘‘ Manners of the Christians,” in mentioning the 
fact of some of the early Christians fasting occasionally for ten days together 
(part ii. sect. 9), he adds, ‘** for, in these continual fasts, they included even the 
Sundays, on which, regularly speaking, it was not /awful to fast.’’ Both these 
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appears to me to be the reason of the creation being related, in the 
Book of Genesis, in the dramatic style in which we find it,—a style 
which gives us the idea of a strong giant labouring exceedingly above 
ordinary strength for several days, and then being so exhausted as to 
require sleep and refreshment.* Moses could only have meant to say 
to the Jews (in a figurative way of talking very usual in eastern 
countries), that the Almighty had been pleased, in giving them His 
command to keep the seventh day holy, to refer to the creation of the 
world by Himself; and, therefore, that they must not undervalue the 
commandment; and, as if to make the greater impression upon their 
minds, this command (ceremonial as it is) was made to form part of 
the ten commandments, or what perhaps the Jews considered an 
abridgment of the laws delivered by Moses.t 

But if the expression, that God “ blessed and sanctified the seventh 
day,” does not amount to any command to Christians to keep Satur- 
day holy, (or Sunday, supposing the authority to change the day 
proved,) it is evidently one of those ceremonial laws, which, being 
‘* fulfilled ” by the resurrection, are no longer in force (as the moral 
law is) even with respect to Jewish converts.{ That figure of speech 
which Moses used, might justly act as a strong inducement to the 





splendid works, notwithstanding some few passages Protestants cannot agree with, 
are, in my humble opinion, deserving of being most extensively known. Were 
there more Fleurys in each denomination of Christians, we might hope to see nar- 
row-minded bigotry, and sectarianism, go somewhat out of fashion; and that the 
ingenuous remark of Dionysius of Alexandria, concerning his opponents, the 
Millenarians of Egypt, that ‘‘ they were ready to embrace whatever they thought 
made out by good arguments from the Holy Scriptures,’’ might, indeed, be appli- 
cable to more individuals of modern times than there is reason to think may be 
so described with truth at present. 

* God is not represented as merely giving directions (and this alone to go on 
with, day and night without intermission, for six days, would try most human con- 
stitutions), but he is clearly stated to be his own agent in calling the world from 
chaos into order. 

t I believe most of the Jewish commentators of any consideration have held the 
fourth commandment to represent all the ceremonial parts of the law of Moses, 
and the other nine commandments to represent all the moral parts of it—a theory 
which appears rational, as otherwise there is this difficulty, to determine whether 
the other ceremonial and moral commands, in the fire Books of Moses, were, or 
were not, intended to be considered by the Jews equally binding as the ten com- 
mandments. 

¢ Paley’s arguments upon the resemblance the Christian’s ‘‘ Lord’s day’’ bears 
to the Jewish Sabbath in some of its uses, and its consequent claims to the Divine 
approbation (which I shall immediately have to quote), though very well as he 
uses them, would be of no value, were there no other authority for the solemnity, 
for partial imitations of almost every branch of the ceremonial Levitical Law might 
be adopted on this principle. There is, however, great reason to doubt whether 
Moses intended the Jews to understand the fourth commandment according to the 
strict letter, for devoting the last four hours to festivity (from 2 to 6 Pp. M.) appears, 
from several authorities, to be a very ancient custom. Probably part of the ‘‘ rest’’ 
of the “‘servant,’’ (or slave, or stranger,) was, in practice, the being allowed to 
partake of the Sabbath, or festival, repast. At all events, there is nothing more 
fallacious than not making proper allowance for the extravagance of diction peculiar 
to them when reading eastern authors. To this day, much that is written is never 
dreamt of as being in danger of being understood quite literally. The promise of 
Herod, recorded in the 23rd verse of the 6th chapter of St. Mark, is an example of 
this ; but my views of the Christian festival do not stand in need of this argument : 
I conceive that they have much higher ground to rest upon. 
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Jews; but the case is altogether different with us. The Christian 
Church was left at full liberty, upon ceremonial subjects, by the same 
Divine authority which had allowed the Jewish Church no such dis- 
cretion.* Our Church may, it is true, (and does) call the Redemption 
the second creation, and also compare it to the deliverance of the 
Israelites out of Egypt ;+ but this argues equally in favour of Easter, 
the Christian Passover,t which many Sabbatarians will not admit to 
be binding (and which I will admit to be not binding, further than 
because it is enjoined by the Church and the civil magistrate) ;—and 
Paley’s observation on the weekly festival of Sunday§ that it is 
*« recommended, perhaps, in some degree, to the Divine approbation, 
by the resemblance it bears to what God was pleased to make 
a solemn part of the law which he delivered to the people of Israel, 
and by its subserviency to many of the same uses,” may, with equal 
justness, be applied to our pre-eminent (for every Sunday is a minor 
kind of Easter Day) commemoration of that redemption, accomplished 
by the sacrifice of our ‘‘ lamb without spot or blemish ;” and, if it be 
said, as it may well be, that ‘‘ common sense suggests the expediency 
of frequent days of cessation from work,” yet does not this affect the 
argument in a theological point of view; for (as Paley remarks) one 
day in six or eight days would answer that purpose as well as one in 
seven; and what is more, it leaves untouched the important question, 
whether more beneficial consequences are not likely to arise from a 
day so arranged, as to comprehend both devotional acts (including 
religious meditation ||), and also innocent recreations, than from one 
wholly devoted to the latter. 





* I beg the reader’s attention to Acts, chaps. xv. and xxi. ; to Galatians, chap. ii. 
and chap. iv. v. 9, 10, and 21, to the end of the chapter; and chap. v. v. 1—14; 
and Collossians, chap. ii. v. 6 and 16. 

+ Exodus, chap. xx. v. 11 ; and Deuteronomy, chap. v. v. 14 and 15. 

~ Ist Cor. chap. v. v. 7 and 8. 

§ Moral Philosophy, Book v. chap. 7. 

|| Paley’s quotation, in his 6th Book of Moral Philosophy, of Irenzus, militates 
not, in the slightest degree that I see, against recreation on a portion of Sunday ; 
for the true Christian can admire the works of God, and delight in his law, as well 
in the midst of pleasure or business, as in retirement. In studying the writings of 
the Fathers of the Church, the judicious reader will always bear in mind those 

iar differences of circumstances under which they wrote; the persecutions, 
either actually in force, or likely to soon break out, which made it necessary to 
teach their pupils to despise life and its enjoyments (but which doctrine carried 
too far, led some men to court martyrdom, and even to wish their childreri to die 
martyrs) ;—the austerity suggested by the opposition of ‘‘ the powers of the world”’ 
before the conversion of Constantine ;—and, when ‘‘ the world’’ came into the 
Church upon that conversion, and ostensible believers being partly real believers, 
and partly men who only embraced Christianity upon worldly grounds, a scandal 
the more pious of the Fathers wished to subdue, by a greater strictness of Church 
discipline. Therefore, we are not to be surprised at occasional expressions, which, 
if acted upon, would not only too much confine man from the enactment of the 
social part of his character, but destroy much of the temporal business of life. 
There may be passages in the writings of several we might now think almost insane 
at first sight. Origen, who displays so much piety and ability, would, in modern 
times, be thought mad upon one point notwithstanding. But the remark I most 
wish to make upon the difference of ancient and modern circumstances is, that the 
Sabbatarian doctrine would have just suited the temper in which some of the Fathers 
wrote, and, therefore, that their not adopting it could only have proceeded from not 
thinking it part of ‘‘ the truth as it is in Jesus.’’—See Acts, chap. xvii, v. 11. 
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Every impartial reader, of a reflecting mind, must see, that the 
Books of the Old Testament are necessary to Christians, more on ac- 
count of their prophetic* and historical, than their preceptive contents, 
all of which, that we are required to obey, we have, as I have before 
shown, in greater purity in the New Testament. The law contained 
in the Old Testament was doubtless suited to the people for whom it 
was delivered, and completely founded in wisdom, however some parts 
of it may appear to us mysterious or revolting, because it proceeded 
from a just and all-wise Being;+ but our law—the law for us, who 
are Gentile Christians—is the New Testament. Therefore, about 
Sunday, or any thing else, we are to ascertain our duty from its pages 
rather than from the Books of Moses. From those pages we shall 
not, it is true, collect that Sunday was enjoined as a Sabbath ;{ but 
we shall collect, that it is our duty to obey the Church, and our civil 
rulers, as far as their commands are not contrary to the commands, 
expressed or implied (for, in many instances, an apostolic example 
must be held to be equally valid as a precept), of our Lord, or his 
Apostles. The only legitimate sanctions, then, which can be con- 
tended for, besides any arguments arising from the supposed reasona- 
bleness of the institution, are, that the Church (even as far back as 
the apostles themselves) specially dedicated Sunday to public offices 
of devotion; and that, though we have no evidence of how the pri- 
mitive Christians spent the entire of that day, our civil rulers have 
enjoined us to keep it in such and such a manner. 

Though we have no evidence of how the primitive Christians spent 
the entire of Sunday, yet there is not a shadow of reason for supposing 
that they were Sabbatarians. Both the apostles and their successors, 
‘the Catholic fathers,” were most strenuous in enforcing the doctrine 
that the Jewish ceremonial law was no longer binding; and our 
Church has most clearly taken from them the sentiment contained in 
the seventh article, that ‘‘the Old Testament is not contrary to the 
New,” and that the law, ‘‘ as touching ceremonies and rites, does not 
bind Christian men.”” The Catholic fathers read in the New Testa- 
ment, that the ceremonies imposed in the Old, were no longer required 
(even of the Jews), and they found, by the twenty-third chapter of 
Leviticus, that the Sabbath-day solemnities were part of those cere- 
monies, seeing that God himself so described them, saying to Moses, 
‘Speak unto the children of Jsrae/, and say unto them, concerning 
the feasts § of the Lord, which ye shall proclaim to be holy convoca- 
tions, even these are my feasts.” He is then represented to mention 
consecutively the various solemnities mentioned in different parts of 
the preceding Book of Exodus, viz. the Weekly Sabbath, the Passover, 





* Rev. chap. xix. v. 10. 

t In this age of, I fear, much, though not always avowed, scepticism, I would 
mention to any reader, who feels himself wavering in his religious faith, that I have 
found Paley’s ‘‘ Hore Pauline’’ the best cure for infidelity of all the books I have 
ever read. 

¢ On the contrary, St. Paul says—(2nd Cor. chap. iv. v. 16)—‘‘ As the outward 
man perishes, the inward man is renewed day by day,’’ evidently meaning that the 
Gospel is a religion of every day’s equal importance. 

§ Hebraists say that ‘‘ solemn assemblies’? would be a more appropriate transla- 
tion ; and certainly, the day of atonement, though a day of solemn assembly, cannot 
be well termed a feast day. 
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the Sheaf of First Fruits, the Feast of Pentecost, Gleanings to be left 
for the poor at the time of harvest, the Feast of Trumpets, the Day of 
Atonement, and the Feast of Tabernacles ; and the chapter ends thus, 
‘‘And Moses declared unto the children of Israel the feasts of the 
Lord.” They, therefore, did not feel that perplexity which they must 
have felt, if they had found any passage in the New Testament which 
appeared, in the least degree, to reckon the fourth commandment as 

art of the moral law, having read so different a representation of it 
in the Book of Leviticus ;—and accordingly we find the Church, at a 
very early period, asserting her right to the most extensive liberty and 
discretion, viz. at the time when the Eastern Church humoured the 
prejudices of the Jewish converts so far as to observe the weekly 
festival on Saturday instead of Sunday, though, at the same time, the 
Western Church adhered to Sunday as the day of its festival. Both 
could point to apostolic example—for, situated as the former Church 
was (and there appears to have been the observance of Sunday also, 
as the Lord’s Day, for all those who thought that day the more correct), 
there was no inconsiderable precedent in the conduct of St. Paul in 
the beginning of his ministry; and the subsequent conduct of the same 
apostle showed the latter Church, that, under its then circumstances, 
it was not bound (or rather had not any excuse) to conform to the 
temporary practice of the other. 

In discussing this subject, the innovation of inserting the Ten Com- 
mandments in the Communion Service, in the second (for they are not 
in the first) Liturgy of Edward V1. must be noticed. The revisal 
took place about three years after the first Liturgy ; and, in the inter- 
vening time, the party in convocation, who advocated concession to 
the agitators of that day (with what ultimate result is well known), 
appears to have become very numercus. It is altogether a strange 
affair; but there is not, however, the least proof of any change of doc- 
trine being contemplated. The extract from Cranmer, which Arch- 
bishop Whately gives, proves that Cranmer (whose Liturgy it may be 
not improperly called) was a decided anti-Sabbatarian. Others, of 
that day, said they observed the commandment “‘ not according to the 
letter which killeth, but the spirit which giveth life.”* There is also 
the fact, that in no rubric, article, or canon of the Church (with the 
exception of one canon, which, from the phraseology of other canons, 
is seen to be an inadvertence) does the word ‘‘ Sabbath” occur. How- 
ever, the ten commandments (which are not to be found in any ancient 
Liturgy) having been inserted, from that time to this there have been 
clergymen, who, the highest churchmen in all other points, are low 
churchmen in this. (This inconsistency appears at Oxford to have 
had somewhat to do with the springing up of the Pusey party, whether 
for good or evil+) ; as modern examples, I would instance the rectors 





* 2nd Cor. chap. iii. v. 6; but the whole chapter should be read. 

t+ Iam a good deal of Paley’s opinion (in his ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity,”’ 
part iii. chap. 7,) that ‘‘ Differences of opinion, when accompanied with mutual 
charity, which Christianity forbids them (Christians) to violate, are for the most 
part innocent, and for some purposes useful. They promote inquiry, discussion, 
and knowledge. They help to keep up an attention to religious subjects, and a 
concern about them, which might be apt to die away in the calm and silence of 
universal agreement.”’ ’ 
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of St. George’s and St. Marylebone. In the reigns of both Charles I. 
and II. we find several such imstances ; and as far back as the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, we find the “ judicious” (as he is called) Hooker 
appears, in his Fifth Book of ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,” to have been 
infected in some degree (which is still more wonderful, seeing that his 
patron, Archbishop Whitgift, was so decided an anti-Sabbatarian) ; 
but, after all, what support does he bring? The passage is too long 
to transcribe, but, divested of a little sophistry, it only amounts to 
this, that Leo thought that Sunday ought to be kept more strictly than 
Constantine had appointed, (comparatively speaking, neither Leo nor 
Constantine are ancient authorities,) and that he called it the ‘‘ sacred 
day.”” But this most talented writer, in the very next article upon 
Fasting (Sundays can never be fast days in the Church of England : 
the forty days of Lent, in addition to the six Sundays in Lent, and a 
rubric before the service for the 30th of January, prove this), proves 
by several expressions, that some part of what he says about Sunday is 
inconsistent with his usual correctness. 

At any rate, the day of the Jewish Sabbath not being kept, it would 
be more becoming to discard the innovation of the ten commandments 
with responses, which latter, particularly, have the appearance of 
mockery ; for what, Sir, is THE REAL TRUTH? The fourth command- 
ment is rehearsed,—and the people who work on the seventh day, 
contrary to that command to the Jews, and who abstain from work 
on the first day, one of those six days upon which, according to the 
same commandment, all manner of work may be done ;—such people, 
in words at least, pray to God to give them grace to keep this ( Jewish ) 
Law, WHICH NONE OF THEM INTEND, OR ARE EXPECTED, TO KEEP. 
Now, what would an intelligent heathen think of this? The words 
of the response are so unequivocal, that they afford no loop-hole, and 
in vain may he look for a rubric, or article, to explain what the Church 
means. And yet, we are apt to talk of the juggle of transubstantia- 
tion, as if, in the whole Roman Catholic, or Greek Catholic, system, 
we can find any greater absurdity than our response after the fourth 
commandment. And therefore it is, to me at least, most gratifying, 
to see so distinguished a churchman as Archbishop Whately, have the 
honesty (and, considering the deep root the Sabbatarian system has 
taken in so many prejudiced minds, I may add, the moral courage, 
to avow these sentiments.* ‘‘ I am convinced that the most effectual, 
as well as the only justifiable, means for accomplishing this object 
(a proper observance of Sunday), will be found in the placing of this 
duty on its true foundation ;” and again, ‘I suspect that some per- 
sons, who really do not believe the mosaic law relative to the Sabbath 
to be binding on Christians, yet think it right to encourage, or tacitly 
connive at, that belief, from views of expediency, for fear of unsettling 
the minds of the people ;” and again, ‘‘ they (the clergy) are bound, 
I sHOULD SAY IN PRUDENCE, but at least in Christian sincerity, to 
place that duty on its true grounds. They have no right, even should 
they think it expedient, to encourage, or tacitly connive at, miscon- 
ceptions on the subject. If I should ether refer to the mosaic law, 
as the foundation of the duty of observing the Lord’s Day, or so 





* THOUGHTS ON THE SABBATH.”’ 
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express myself as to leave my hearers to suppose (as a great propor- 
tion of them will, if the contrary be not stated) that I meant to refer 
to that law as binding, I should be guilty of directly or indirectly 
fostering error. According to the principles, therefore, which I have 
laid down in the essay ‘ On the Love of Truth,’ I cannot allow myself 
even to deliberate as to the expediency of such a procedure ;” and 
again, ‘‘ The perpetual obligation under the gospel dispensation of one 
of the positive precepts of the Old Testament (with or without altera- 
tion), and of one which concerns every individual Christian all his life 
long, whether learned or unlearned, is what, I cannot but feel per- 
suaded, the apostles, had such been their intention, would have re- 
corded so plainly as to leave no doubt on any man’s mind. Such a 
duty is not what they would have left to be made out by skilful 
Hebraists from a critical examination of doubtful texts, fifteen or 
sixteen centuries after their time.”’ 

This is not a fitting occasion for either panegyric on, or censure of, 
the Archbishop of Dublin’s political opinions; but I cannot help re- 
marking that much of the endeavour to sneer down these, to my mind, 
incontrovertible arguments, has arisen from Whig politics being little 
in favour with nearly all the clergy. But how unfair—I could almost 
say unchristian! And besides, a man’s politics may be bad, and his 
divinity most sound, and vice versd. But the Archbishop was attacked, 
in his absence, a few years ago, in the House of Lords, by one indi- 
vidual (and a prelate, too!), who, I must humbly submit, ought to 
have known better. I am ready to acknowledge the Bishop of Exeter's 
great literary talents and general abilities, his eloquence, and his many 
private good qualities ; but, seeing that the Archbishop did not ad- 
vance a word in favour of a relaxation of a single observance usual on 
Sundays, (so far from it, he gives, as his principal reason for the argu- 
ment, a wish to see the Lord’s Day more reverenced), but only placed 
those observances on a different foundation,—seeing that, did the le- 
gislature so enact, we might, consistently with the Archbishop’s rea- 
soning, have even an Agnew Lord’s Day Act,—it appears to me mon- 
strously uncharitable to denounce Doctor Whately to be, on account 
of his ‘‘ Thoughts on the Sabbath,” unfit to be placed on the Irish Edu- 
cation Committee, without first answering that work paragraph by 
paragraph. This reminded me of a converse freak in his first Letter 
to Mr. Canning, in saying that he was very far from holding Calvin- 
istic opinions himself, but yet that he regarded such opinions with the 
highest respect, and considered those clergymen who held them as 
able, holy, and ornaments to the Church, the tenets of whom he con- 
sidered, at the same time, so erroneous, and schismatical, as to be very 
far from believing in them himself.* 

I have endeavoured in this, and my preceding Letter, to lay a pro- 
per foundation+ for what I have to advance on the expediency part of 
this subject, by appealing to the authority of Scripture, and the inter- 
pretation of it by several of the highest authorities of the Universal 
Church, from the time of the Apostles down to the present century. 





* Romans, chap. xvi. v. 17 and 18; Ist Cor. chap. i. v. 10 and 11. 
tT 1st Cor. chap iii. v. 11. 
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Of some of those authorities, who now only speak and live in their 
writings, it may well be said, ‘‘ There were giants (in mind) in the 
earth in those days;’’* therefore let us not undervalue them. This is 
a subject, which, in pursuing through all its ramifications, appears to 
grow under the pen; therefore, having trespassed to this length in 
your columns, Sir, I must beg to reserve my concluding arguments 
for another letter. Itis true, that, as far as I have gone with the sub- 
ject, the lawfulness of ever so strict a Sunday (if ordered by compe- 
tent authority) is not denied ; but we have apostolic example for say- 
ing that a thing may be *‘ lawful,” yet “‘ not expedient ;”+ and surely, if 
our Lord could so speak of the Jewish Sabbath, so positively enjoined, 
and so particularly detailed, we may say, ‘‘ the Christian Lord’s Day 
was made for man, and not man for the Lord’s Day.’’ The latter part 
of the 118th Psalm is represented by commentators as signifying the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom, the 24th verse of which seems applicable 
(and is indeed so applied by the Church in the proper Psalms for one 
Sunday, Easter-day) to Easter-day, Christmas-day, and every Sunday, 
and is exactly in accordance with those views of what I think the 
weekly festival ought to be (which I shall, with your indulgence, Sir, 
submit in my next Letter), ‘‘ This is the day which the Lord hath 
made ; we will rejoice and be glad in it.” 

° SPERANTIUS. 


P.S. With reference to the note (p. 524), mentioning Archbishop 
Whately’s notion that the Jews had some kind of weekly Sabbath prior 
to the Mosaic code, I would add, that the first and second chapters of 
the book of Job somewhat favour this view, if, by the expression ‘‘ sons 
of God,” is meant mankind; but, nevertheless, these stated times of 
‘‘ presenting themselves before the Lord,” do not clearly appear to 
have been at regular intervals. The supposed date of this dramatic 
(but inspired) poem being a little prior to that of the book of Genesis, 
makes me incline to this interpretation; for, in the sixth chapter of 
Genesis, where the same phrase occurs in the second and fourth verses, 
we cannot, I think, without doing great violence to the context, un- 
derstand ‘‘ angels from heaven,” instead of men called the “ sons of 
God,” Jecause man was created “‘ in the image of God,” notwithstand- 
ingsome of the translators of the bible in the reign of James I., seem 
to have read the passage differently. And the whole history of our 
Lord (even his office of mediator) being typified in the book of Job, I 
have little doubt of the meaning in this book being similar, even with- 
out reference to Genesis. I may here add, what was inadvertently 
omitted in my first letter, that the seventh commandment comes very 
short of the Christian doctrine in the twenty-eighth verse of the fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew. 





.* Genesis, chap. vi. v. 4. tT lst Cor. chap. vi. v. 12. 
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express myself as to leave my hearers to suppose (as a great propor- 
tion of them will, if the contrary be not stated) that I meant to refer : 
to that law as binding, I should be guilty of directly or indirectly | 
fostering error. According to the principles, therefore, which I have 
laid down in the essay ‘ On the Love of Truth,’ I cannot allow myself 
even to deliberate as to the expediency of such a procedure ;” and 
again, ‘‘ The perpetual obligation under the gospel dispensation of one 
of the positive precepts of the Old Testament (with or without altera- 
tion), and of one which concerns every individual Christian all his life 
long, whether learned or unlearned, is what, I cannot but feel per- 
suaded, the apostles, had such been their intention, would have re- 
corded so plainly as to leave no doubt on any man’s mind. Such a 
duty is not what they would have left to be made out by skilful 
Hebraists from a critical examination of doubtful texts, fifteen or 
sixteen centuries after their time.” 

This is not a fitting occasion for either panegyric on, or censure of, 
the Archbishop of Dublin’s political opinions; but I cannot help re- 
marking that much of the endeavour to sneer down these, to my mind, 
incontrovertible arguments, has arisen from Whig politics being little 
in favour with nearly all the clergy. But how unfair—I could almost 
say unchristian! And besides, a man’s politics may be bad, and his 
divinity most sound, and vice versd. But the Archbishop was attacked, 
in his absence, a few years ago, in the House of Lords, by one indi- 
vidual (and a prelate, too!), who, I must humbly submit, ought to 
have known better. I am ready to acknowledge the Bishop of Exeter's 
great literary talents and general abilities, his eloquence, and his many 
private good qualities ; but, seeing that the Archbishop did not ad- 
vance a word in favour of a relaxation of a single observance usual on 
Sundays, (so far from it, he gives, as his principal reason for the argu- 
ment, a wish to see the Lord’s Day more reverenced), but only placed 
those observances on a different foundation,—seeing that, did the le- 
gislature so enact, we might, consistently with the Archbishop’s rea- 
soning, have even an Agnew Lord’s Day Act,—it appears to me mon- 
ir strously uncharitable to denounce Doctor Whately to be, on account 
Pie of his ‘‘ Thoughts on the Sabbath,” unfit to be placed on the Irish Edu- 
cation Committee, without first answering that work paragraph by 
paragraph. This reminded me of a converse freak in his first Letter 
4 to Mr. Canning, in saying that he was very far from holding Calvin- 
istic opinions himself, but yet that he regarded such opinions with the 
highest respect, and considered those clergymen who held them as 
able, holy, and ornaments to the Church, the tenets of whom he con- 
sidered, at the same time, so erroneous, and schismatical, as tobe very / 
far from believing in them himself.* 

I have endeavoured in this, and my preceding Letter, to lay a pro- 
per foundation+ for what I have to advance on the expediency part of 
this subject, by appealing to the authority of Scripture, and the inter- 
pretation of it by several of the highest authorities of the Universal 
Church, from the time of the Apostles down to the present century. 
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Of some of those authorities, who now only speak and live in their 
writings, it may well be said, ‘‘ There were giants (in mind) in the 
earth in those days ;’* therefore let us not undervalue them. This is 
a subject, which, in pursuing through all its ramifications, appears to 
grow under the pen; therefore, having trespassed to this length in 
your columns, Sir, I must beg to reserve my concluding arguments 
for another letter. Itis true, that, as far as I have gone with the sub- 
ject, the lawfulness of ever so strict a Sunday (if ordered by compe- 
tent authority) is not denied ; but we have apostolic example for say- 
ing that a thing may be *‘ lawful,” yet “‘ not expedient ;”+ and surely, if 
our Lord could so speak of the Jewish Sabbath, so positively enjoined, 
and so particularly detailed, we may say, ‘‘ the Christian Lord’s Day 
was made for man, and not man for the Lord’s Day.’’ The latter part 
of the 118th Psalm is represented by commentators as signifying the 
coming of Christ’s kingdom, the 24th verse of which seems applicable 
(and is indeed so applied by the Church in the proper Psalms for one 
Sunday, Easter-day) to Easter-day, Christmas-day, and every Sunday, 
and is exactly in accordance with those views of what I think the 
weekly festival ought to be (which I shall, with your indulgence, Sir, 
submit in my next Letter), ‘* This is the day which the Lord hath 
made ; we will rejoice and be glad in it.” 

. SPERANTIUS. 


P.S. With reference to the note (p. 524), mentioning Archbishop 
Whately’s notion that the Jews had some kind of weekly Sabbath prior 
to the Mosaic code, I would add, that the first and second chapters of 
the book of Job somewhat favour this view, if, by the expression ‘‘sons 
of God,” is meant mankind; but, nevertheless, these stated times of 
‘‘ presenting themselves before the Lord,” do not clearly appear to 
have been at regular intervals. The supposed date of this dramatic 
(but inspired) poem being a little prior to that of the book of Genesis, 
makes me incline to this interpretation; for, in the sixth chapter of 
Genesis, where the same phrase occurs in the second and fourth verses, 
we cannot, I think, without doing great violence to the context, un- 
derstand ‘‘ angels from heaven,” instead of men called the “ sons of 
God,” because man was created ‘‘ in the image of God,” notwithstand- 
ing some of the translators of the bible in the reign of James I., seem 
to have read the passage differently. And the whole history of our 
Lord (even his office of mediator) being typified in the book of Job, I 
have little doubt of the meaning in this book being similar, even with- 
out reference to Genesis. I may here add, what was inadvertently 
omitted in my first letter, that the seventh commandment comes very 
short of the Christian doctrine in the twenty-eighth verse of the fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew. 











.* Genesis, chap. vi. v. 4. t+ Ist Cor. chap. vi. v. 12. 





FREEMASONIC REVELATIONS. 
Cuapter IV. 


In the preceding chapters of this series we have presented the 
reader with some introductory doctrines and details which it was neces- 
sary he should understand. We now advance to the delineation of 
those recent developements of Freemasonry in America which have 
made so much stir in the world. The abduction or murder of Morgan, 
who broke his oath and discovered some of the mysteries, created the 
strongest counteraction in the public mind. Hence America has of 
late years been disturbed by an incessant and violent conflict between 
a Masonic party and an Anti-masonic party. Forty or fifty volumes 
have appeared pro and con, many of which are in our possession. And 
we think it will be advantageous for many reasons, to make the British 
public familiar with the circumstances of the case. 

In this, as in all other disquisitions, we shall endeavour to follow 
out the syncretic principle, advocated by the Monthly Magazine, of 
doing equal justice to both parties without favour or malice. The 
office of the wise judge is, after all, little different from that of the 
arbiter or the umpire, since it implies the unprejudiced hearing of both 
sides, and the impartial determination of their relative rights and 
wrongs. In this spirit we shall labour to show that the Masonic 
party need reform, especially in the matter of their oaths—and like- 
wise to show that the Anti-masonic party need moderation and discri- 
mination. Instead of being reformers of a mixed institution, they 
have become destructives, and we fear that they will destroy many a 
wholesome and fruitful plant in their overzealotry to eradicate the 
weeds, The weeds, however, ought to be eradicated; the only ques- 
tion is the modus operandi. Let the Anti-masonists combine the for- 
titer in re, with the swaviter in modo, and they will succeed better. 

It is unnecessary here to recapitulate the facts relative to the abduc- 
tion and supposed murder of Morgan, who, after having taken the 
oath of secresy, published a book discovering the secret: all this is 
already well known : and the case gives rise to a very interesting and 
important discussion—how far a Freemason is bound to abide by his 
oath of secresy, when his conscience afterwards becomes convinced 
that the oath is unlawful ; and how far such oath may be enforced by 
the execution of the terrible penalties denounced against the violator. 

Now, after a calm review of the question, we cannot but think that 
the oath of Freemasonry, like all other oaths, is binding only so far as 
it is conscientiously and lawfully proposed and received. There is an 
immense deal of confusion in the ideas of people respecting the nature 
of oaths. Men have not yet learned to regard them as the mere 
external symbols of a certain state of conscience before God. Yet, in 
fact, they are nothing more than symbols of conditions of conscience ; 
and as those conditions of conscience change, so our obligation to 
keep oaths changes likewise. 

Let it be broadly stated— Oaths can be conscientiously and lawfully 
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imposed and received so far only as they are conscientious and lawful 
in their nature and relations, and no further. An oath is the calling 
of God to witness what we say, and it is invoking his vengeance or 
renouncing his favour, if what we say be false to our conscience, or 
what we have promised be not performed according to our conscience, 
and not otherwise. 

Here, then, the essential obligation of oaths is made to rest on the 
relation between God and conscience. Oaths are mere external signs 
of that relation, and if that relation changes, the oath must change 
likewise. Oaths are very satisfactory and useful to men, as declara- 
tions of those conscientious conditions. We all know they are binding 
as long as those conscientious conditions last, and we often form 
strong probabilities that those conditions will last, and that the oath 
will ever be maintained. But which of us is hardy enough to assert 
that any oath whatever should be kept when the conscientious condi- 
tions are changed, and it becomes antagonistic to all the dictates of 
our moral nature. To acton any other theory would be to violate the 
strictest necessities of conscience ; it would be to sacrifice the eternal 
essence to the transitory form; it would be making the substance 
follow the shadow, invert the entire law of cause and effect, stop 
every chance of the moral and intellectual advancement of our being 
—and blockade the only avenues by which our struggling spirits can 
escape ont of the thick labyrinth of errors and mistakes. Talk not, 
therefore, to me of keeping any oath or promise when my conscience 
grows wiser by its process of divine education, and tells me that my 
oath was a blunder and an absurdity. When I am once convinced 
of this, I will break my oath with the same devoutness and sincerity 
that I made it withal. I will speak the truth as soon as I find it to be 
the truth, notwithstanding a thousand lies that I had before uttered, 
not knowing them to be lies. 

We need not here quote the numerous testimonies of the theologians 
and casuists that have agreed to this statement. Search into all the 
oath-books from St. Jerome to Dr. Paley, and you will find they are 
obliged to concede this obedience to conscience. The question has of 
late been very beautifully stated with respect to the vows of celibacy 
among the Roman Catholic clergy, in a book recently reviewed in The 
Monthly. Its author shows that such vows cease to be binding when 
the consciences of the imponors or imponees become modified in their 
moral sentiments on the subject. Would that this great verity had 
been perceived by Kircher and the Jesuits on one side, and by 
Pascal and the Jansenists on the other. The former wanted to relax 
oaths without reference to conscience, and the latter to bind them 
without reference to conscience. Both parties were unconscionable, 
and therefore both sinned. 

To apply this statement to the oath of Freemasons, which, accord- 
ing to the Anti-masons, is to this effect:—The imponor binds the 
imponee to keep every secret of the lodge, under penalty of death, and 
the imponee takes the oath. 

Now, we agree that such an oath is unconscionable, and therefore 
null and void a principio. It is unconscionable because it breaks our 
previous obligation to the divine law, which says, thou shalt not kill ; 
N. $.—VOL, III. 3D 
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and it is unconscionable with respect to the laws of the land, to which 
the entire public are morally bound to conform. 

But even if an oath were conscionable and lawful in the commence- 
ment, supposing there were no compulsion, no delusion, that is no reason 
why an individual should not recall the oath afterwards, if his con- 
scientious views should change. It may be that he shall afterwards 
feel it as much a matter of moral duty towards God to reveal a secret 
as he before felt it to keep one. Whether he is acting truly accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience, God alone can determine. If he 
is, God will reward him; if he is not, God will punish him. It is not 
for man to interfere between these divine contractors by any absolute 
and unqualified obstruction. If the oath was made under a lawful 
penalty—if, for instance, a man swore to a body of Sabbatarians, 
that he would keep the Sabbath on Saturday, under penalty of paying 
£100, and afterwards his conscience, on a fuller examination of the 
subject, told him he was wrong in making such a vow, the casuists, 
provided they thought the penalty a just one in foro conscientia, 
would sentence him to pay it, on revoking his oath. But such a 
decision can never obtain, where the penalty is itself unjustifiable—a 
fact recognised by our common lawyers in cases of gambling, &c. 

Such being our firm opinion with respect to the nature of oaths, we 
intend to bring the case of Morgan before the British people. We are 
exceedingly anxious to reform every thing that appears erroneous in 
the various theosophic, freemasonic and secret societies with which we 
are acquainted. For many of these societies we cherish attachment 
and respect. Their general spirit of allegiance to God and fraternity 
among men is excellent. In proportion as they are reformed and 
purified, they will mitigate the ferocity of sects and parties, and diffuse 
a genial philanthropy over the world. It is this confidence which in- 
duces us to delineate their various developements ; and to point out 
whatever defects become offensive to moral scrutiny. 

We shall, therefore, proceed to publish, for the first time in this 
country, the introductory portions of the American work, entitled 
Bernard’s Light on Masonry. It was published by several of the 
Anti-masonists of the United States, in consequence of the great ex- 
citement produced by the abduction or death of Morgan. Allowing 
for those variations which might be expected under the circumstances, 
it is the justest portraiture of masonical ceremonials which has yet 
appeared. It is as good as new to our fellow-countrymen, not one in 
a thousand having seen it; and we conceive it will be found highly 
interesting to many classes of our readers. 

We would, however, premise, that it must be read with due allow- 
ance for that violent spirit of party hostility, which has characterised the 
Anti-masonic writers, and induced them to see nothing but the black 
side of the initiations. In America they have carried out Freemasonry 
and its initiations much further than they have done on this side of the 
water, and unhappily the peaceful syncretism of the lodge has been 
commixed with the political discords that raged outside its walls. 
Hence Freemasonry has assumed in America a powerful and ominous 
purchase on the religious and civil institutions of the States; and the 
operations of its secret societies have frequently come under the cogni- 
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cance of their courts of justice, and shaken the equanimity of the Con- 


gress itself. 
The title and prefaces to the work we are about to quote are as 


follow :— 


“Licgut on Masonry: a Collection ofall the Most Important Documents 
on the Subject of Speculative Free Masonry ; embracing the Reports of the 
Western Committees in relation to the Abduction of William Morgan, pro- 
ceedings of Conventions, Orations, Essays, &c. &c. with all the 
of the Order conferred in a Master’s Lodge, as written by Captain William 
Morgan; all the Degrees conferred in the Royal Arch Chapter and Grand 
Encampment of Knights Templars, with the Appendant Orders, as published 
by the Convention of Seceding Masons, held at Le Roy, July 4 and 5, 1828. 
Also a Revelation of all the Degrees conferred in the Lodge of Perfection, 
and fifteen Degrees of a still higher order, with seven French Degrees; 
making forty-eight Degrees of Free Masonry. With Notes and Critical 
Remarks. der David Bernard, of Warsaw, Genesee Co. N. Y. Once 
an Intimate Secretary in the Lodge of Perfection; and Secretary of the 
Convention of Seceding Masons, held at Le Roy, July 4 and 5, 1828. 

‘* « For there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed, and hid that shall not 

be known.’ 

‘** And what ye hear in the ear that preach ye upon the house tops.’ 

“ Jesus Curist. 

“The following documents are compiled with the design of securing them 
from the grasp of Masonic power; advancing the cause of truth and justice ; 
preserving the rights and liberties of our country; promoting the glory of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom ; and saving souls from destruction. 

** During several years the compiler was a member of the Masonic frater- 
nity. While he regarded the ceremonies of the order with disgust, and its 
oaths with abhorrence, he supposed that there existed principles in the in- 
stitution which were pure and holy. In the peculiar providence of God, he 
was led to investigate the subject ; he found it wholly, corrupt; its morality, 
a shadow; its benevolence, selfishness: its religion, infidelity; and that as 
a system it was an engine of Satan, calculated to enslave the children of men, 
al ur contempt on the Most High. 

In the immolation of Morgan, he saw the fate of Masonry— 
° net ° ” ‘Its fall 
Determined, and its hapless crew—involved 
In’ that dark deed of death ‘ contagion spread 
Both of its crime and punishment.’ 


“* He saw the hand of God inscribing on its mystic pillars, ‘ Mene, Tekel, 


Upharsin ;’ and 
‘ From amidst them forth he pass’d 
Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustain’d 
Superior, nor of violence fear’d aught ; 
And with retorted scorn his back he turn’d 
On’ that proud TEMPLE ‘to destruction doom’d !’ 


“Since that event he has been impelled by duty to his country, and his 
God, to hazard his property, character, and life, in exertions to overthrow 
an institution which tee arisen among the nations in power and glory, and 
like mystic Babylon made them ‘ drunk with the wine of her fornication !’ 


* Here will he stand and breast him to the shock, 
Till he or Denmark falls.’ 

“ From the unwearied exertions of the brotherhood to suppress the light 
and impede the progress of trath, ii relation to their outrages of September, 
1826, and the revelations of Free Masonry made by Captain Morgan and a 
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Convention of Seceding Masons, he has thought of no way in which he 
could do so much for the advancement of the cause of liberty and truth, as 
to embody in one volume all the documents pertaining to the secrets of the 
institution ; the recent violation of our laws and liberties by the Masonic 
fraternity ; the proceedings of Anti-Masonic conventions ; essays ; orations ; 
and remarks on the principles of the order—all of which are eminently cal- 
culated to give light on Masonry. He believes that such a work is impor- 
tant, not only for the present crisis, but for the benefit of a. He 
hopes it will receive that patronage to which it may be entitled. Should he, 
however, after ‘ biding the pelting of the pitiless storm,’ hear only murmurs 
of disapprobation from the world, even then he will be cheered in the fulfil- 
ment of duty, by the ‘ still small voice’ which whispers ‘ peace :’ 


‘As when a wretch from thick polluted air, 
Darkness, and stench, and suffocating damps, 
And dungeon horrors, by kind fate discharged, 
Climbs some fair eminence, where ether pure 
Surrounds him, and Elysian prospects rise, 
His heart exults, his spirits cast their load ; 

As if new born, he triumphs in the change. 
So joys the soul, when from inglorious aims, 
And sordid sweets from feculence and forth, 
Of ties terrestrial, set at large, she mounts 

To reason’s region, her own element, 

Breathes hopes immortal, and affects the skies.’ 


“‘In justice to myself, I cannot present this work to the public, without 
a brief exhibition of the facts which have led to its publication. 

“Soon after I commenced the service of Christ, Free Masonry was com- 
mended to my attention as an institution from heaven; moral, benevolent, 
of t antiquity, the twin-sister of Christianity, possessing the patronage 
of the wise, the great, and good, and highly important to the ministers of 
the Lord Jesus. Wishing to avail myself of every auxiliary in promoting 
the glory of God and the happiness of my fellow-men, I readily received the 
three first degrees. My disappointment none can know, but those who 
have, in similar circumstances, been led in the same path of folly and sin. 
I silently retired from the institution, and for three years was hardly known 
as a Mason. I was not, however, without my reflections on the subject. 
I considered what I had taken as frivolous and wicked; but was unwilling 
to believe that there existed no substantial good in the order; and this idea 
was strengthened from the fact that many of my friends of a higher grade 
in Masonry taught me, that what I had received was not the ‘ magnum 
bonum’ of the institution, but that this was yet to be attained. Not being 
able to advocate its cause from the knowledge I had derived of its principles, 
and supposing that the obligations I had received were morally binding, 
I could not say ‘ pro nor con’ concerning it, without a violation of my con- 
science. With these views I embraced an offer to advance into the higher 
orders of mysticism, and reached forward to attain the desired end. In the 
reception of the Chaptoral degrees, my embarrassment increased. When 
I came to the oath of a Royal Arch Mason, which obligates to deliver a 
companion, ‘right or wrong,’ 1 made a full stop and objected to proceed- 
ing. I was then assured in the most positive terms, that all would in the 
end be explained to my full satisfaction. But no such explanation took place. 
Thought I—Is this Free Masonry? Is this the ancient and honourable 
institution, patronized by thousands of the great and good? Upon my 
suggesting some queries to a Masonic Sent he gravely informed me that 
the first seven d s were founded on the Old Testament, and were but a 
shadow of good things to come: that if I wished to arrive at perfection, I 
must proceed to the sublime and ineffable degrees. These assurances, the 
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awful oaths I had taken, with their penalties, and the vengeance of this most 

werful institution, combined to deter me from renouncing it as evil. After 
much deliberation, hoping to find something in the higher orders to redeem 
the character of the institution in my estimation, I entered the lodge of 
Perfection and took the ineffable degrees. 

“About this time I learned that William Morgan was writing Masonry 
for publication. My informer was then a Baptist minister in high standing, 
and a Royal Arch Mason. He remarked that Morgan’s writing Masonry 
was the greatest piece of depravity he ever knew; that some measures must 
be taken to stop it; that he would be one of a number to put him out of 
the way ; that God looked upon the institution with so much complacency, 
he would never bring the perpetrators to light; that there had already been 
two meetings on the subject ; and that he expected there would be another 
on that day; and finally attempted to justify his murder from Masonry and 
the word of God! 

“This conversation took place in Covington, (where [ then lived,) five 
weeks before Morgan was murdered; and I should, at this early period, 
have informed him of his danger, had | not understood that he was on his 
guard and prepared for a defence. 

“The next week I left home for my health, and was absent some weeks. 
I returned on the 16th of September, and soon learned that Morgan was 
kidnapped, and probably fe may I conversed with the Masons on the 
subject, and they justified both his abduction and murder! I now read the 
first production of Elder Stearns on Masonry with peculiar interest. I also 
examined the Monitor and other Masonic writings, and reflected deeply on 
the nature and tendency of the institution. I compared the murder of 
Morgan and the conduct of the fraternity in relation to his abduction with 
the oaths and principles of the order, and became fully satisfied that to con- 
tinue longer with the institution was not my duty. I expressed my oppo- 
sition to its principles, and the recent conduct of the fraternity, in a free and 
open manner, which caused much excitement among the brotherhood. A 
meeting of the lodge in Covington was soon called, the object of which was 
to concert measures for an agreement among the fraternity, in what they 
should say in relation to their outrages, and to attend to members who were 
disaffected with their proceedings. I attended for the purpose of freeing my 
mind. When the lodge was duly opened and the subject introduced, I arose 
and in the most decisive manner disapproved the conduct of the fraternity, 
in their violation of civil and moral law. The meeting was long and horribly 
interesting! The true spirit of the institution was peculiarly manifest, 
especially towards me. For the introduction of Elder Stearns’ book, and 
the honest expression of my sentiments, I was most shamefully abused. 
The murder of Morgan was justified, and every thing said that was calcu- 
lated to harrow up the feelings of a patriot or Christian. Elder A * * * *, 
a Knight Templar, being present, boldly asserted ‘that if he should see any 
man writing Masonry, he should consider it his duty to take measures to 
stop him; that as cities and churches had their laws, with a right to inflict 
their penalties, so Masons had their laws, with the right to inflict the pe- 
nalties to them; and that the lodge was the place to try a Mason—that if 
Morgan had been writing Masonry, and his throat was cut from ear to eaf, 
his tongue torn out by the roots, and his body buried beneath the rough 
sands of the sea, at low water mark, where the tide ebbs and flows twice 
in twenty-four hours, he could not complain in not having justice done him!’ 
Amen, amen, amen, was the audible response around the room. 

“At the next meeting of the lodge, by request of the Master, I attended. 
Here a scene passed which language cannot describe! Several hours were 
occupied in abusing and making charges against me, the principal of which 
were, | had spoken against the institution. Many questions were asked, 
and insults offered me. I told them frankly I had spoken against the prin- 
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ciples of the order ; that the right of opinion, the freedom of speech, and the 
liberty of the press, were privileges given to me by God; purchased by the 
blood of my fathers; that I had inhaled them with my first breath, and I 
would only lose them with my last; that if they could remove my objections 
to the institution, which I then exhibited, well—if not, they could expel me ; 
but if they proceeded to further abuses, they must suffer the consequences. 
My objections were not removed, and I requested permission to withdraw. 
Soon after I left them they expelled and immediately. commenced a most 
wicked persecution against me. ‘The professed ministers of Christ, infidels, 
and drunkards, from Buffalo to Albany, were united to destroy my character! 
I was admonished by oral and epistolary communications to be on my guard, 
to arms; and so great was my personal danger, that my friends would 
not suffer me to ride alone from one town to another.* In short, they ‘ op- 
posed my interest, deranged my business, pointed me out as an unworthy 
and vicious vagabond, an object of contempt,’ and ‘ transferred this character 
after me ;’ and it would seem that they intended to do it ‘during my natural 
life!’ The united efforts of the fraternity to injure me, have, however, proved 
unavailing. 

“‘T soon became convinced that the peace of society, the salvation of my 
country, the present and eternal happiness of my fellow-men, and the glo 
of God, required the destruction of the institution. To accomplish this, 1 
was confident but one effectual method could be adopted, and this was to 
make a full disclosure of its secrets. To this end I then exerted myself. 
After an interchange of minds with some of the patriots of Batavia and Le 
Roy, a convention of Masons opposed to the institution was called, to meet 
on the 19th of February, 1827. This convention was composed of about 
eat who after having deliberated upon the principles of the order, and 
binding nature of its obligations, resolved to make a revelation of its mys- 
teries. They confirmed the ‘Illustrations’ of William Morgan; published 
the oaths of twelve degrees of a higher order; appointed a committee to 
prepare all the degrees which could be obtained for the press ; and adjourned 
to meet on the 4th of July following. 

“The committee, with much Jabour and expense, had all the degrees con- 
ferred in a Royal Arch Chapter, Encampment of Knights Templars, and 
orders of the Holy Cross, ready, and presented them to the convention on 
the 4th and 5th of July, which declared them correct, and ordered them to 
be published to the world. 

“The degrees of Mark, Past, and Most Excellent Master, were obtained 
from Mrs. Morgan, as written by her husband; the Royal Arch, from an 
agent of the committee, (a Royal Arch Mason,) as given by Jeremy L. Cross, 
the Grand Lecturer of the United States; and those of the Encampment 
and Holy Cross, from a Knight of the Thrice Illustrious Order, as tran- 
scribed from a copy as given the Encampment at Le Roy, by the Grand 
Commander at Utica. 

“In consequence of the zeal manifested by the fraternity to stifle the ex- 
citement, I conceived that much good might be done by a compilation of the 
most important documents in relation to the subject. By the advice of many 
friends, and under the patronage of a county and state convention, I under- 
tock the work. 

“While p ing it for the press, I obtained from the highest authority 
thirty-three of the sublime and ineffable degrees, all of which, I know To 
BE CORRECT, and I| give them to the world ‘ verbatim et literatim.’ 

“« But am I justifiable in pursuing this course? Will the law of God ap- 
prove the violation of such solemn oaths? Passing by the arguments which 


* “* Let the reader remember that the compiler of this work renounced Masonry 
in October, 1826—was the first Mason who declared open hostility to the institu- 
tion subsequent to the abduction of Morgan ; and he will not be surprised in learn- 
ing that his life was in jeopardy !”’ 
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might be adduced from the fact that the obligations were taken without a 
previous knowledge of their character—the assurances that they were not 
to interfere with my political or religious sentiments, when they are diame- 
trically opposite to both—that I swore fealty to a professedly ancient, moral, 
benevolent, and righteous institution, when it proves to be ‘ modern, corrupt, 
selfish, and unholy.’—I rest the question upon the principles of moral obli- 
gation by which I expect to be judged, and by which I must stand or fall. 
Are the oaths of Free Masonry, then, congenial with the duties which I owe 
to God and my fellow-men? If they are, I most certainly am bound to keep 
them ; if not, to break them. By the principles of moral obligation I am 
required to promote God’s glory, and the best good of the universe. My 
swearing to love God and my neighbour does not enhance the obligation at 
all: for it says, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ It says this to the sinner and the saint—to the man 
who has sworn, and to him who has not sworn, it is alike infinitely binding 
on all. It cannot be increased nor diminished—it can require no more—it 
can receive no less. If I swear to love God and keep his commandments, 
the oath is binding, because moral obligation made these requisitions before 
I took the oath, and the oath and moral obligation are in perfect harmony. 
If I swear to violate the command of God; for instance, to kill my morn 
bour, | am bound to break my oath; for the divine law says, ‘Thou shalt 
not kill,’ and my swearing to violate the command does not, cannot, render 
the obligation void. Moral obligation requires me to keep such secrets, and 
such only, as are calculated to promote God’s glory and the best good of 
community ; and my swearing does not affect the obligation at all. It also 
requires me to reveal those secrets, the keeping of which have a tendency to 
mar or prevent His glory and the best good of my neighbour; and my 
swearing to keep them does not, cannot, render the obligation void; for in- 
stance, if I had sworn to keep secret the intention of a highwayman to rob 
my neighbour’s house and murder his family ; to keep secret a plot against 
my country, the government of which is founded upon the principles of 
truth and justice; to keep secret a grand conspiracy formed by a powerful 
society, the object of which was, like that of the [//uminati, to abolish govern- 
ment and social order, and extinguish Christianity—as the keeping of these 
secrets would be prejudicial to the interests of my neighbour, to the safety of 
my country, and the glory of God, the principles of moral obligation would 
require me to reveal them. If I had sworn to assist the robber, to unite in 
the plot, or conspiracy, my refusing to act in either case, simply, would not 
fulfil the duties which I should owe to my neighbour, my country, or my 
God. So I did not make known the intention of the robber, expose the plot, 
or reveal the conspiracy, I should be guilty of a violation of moral obligation. 

“It will not be necessary here to inquire whether the oaths to keep the 
secrets of a brother, with or without exception, to deliver a companion ‘right 
or wrong,’ to ‘take vengeance on the traitors of Masonry,’ ‘ to sacrifice all 
those who reveal the secrets of the order,’ are in harmony with the divine 
law—but whether the principles of moral obligation require the keeping or 
revealing of Masonic secrets? 

“Tt will readily be admitted that the existence of the institution depends 
upon the keeping of its secrets inviolate. It will follow, then, that if the 
existence of the institution is necessary, or has a tendency to promote God’s 
glory and the well-being of society, the principles of moral obligation re- 
quire me to keep its secrets, and by revealing them I am guilty of moral 
perjury! And on the other hand, if the institution is corrupt, has an evil 
tendency, is opposed to the order and well-being of society and the glory of 
God, I am under moral obligation to break my oaths, and reveal its secrets 
to the world, that it may come to an end. My refusing to meet with or 
support the institution, is not sufficient; I must renounce fealty to the order, 
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reveal its secrets, oppose its influence, and use my exertions to destroy it, or I 
am guilty of a violation of moral obligation. 

“Let the reader carefully and thoroughly examine the following docu- 
ments, and he will discover that Free Masonry, as a system, is dark, unfruit- 
ful, selfish, demoralizing, blasphemous, murderous, anti-republican, and 
anti-Christian—opposed to the glory of God and the good of mankind ; and 
hence, that the compiler, in bursting asunder the bands of the fraternity, 
and publishing their secrets to the world, is doing no more than is required 
by the principles of moral obligation—is but fulfilling the duties which he 
owes to God aud his fellow-men. 

“ Davip BERNARD. 
“ Warsaw, April 1, 1829.” 





THE MARRIAGE OF PHILOSOPHERS AND BLUE 
STOCKINGS.* 


Yes, philosophers as we are, we are still the slaves of Hymen. Much 
as we exult in the principle of unity which would retain us in celibacy, 
we are ever urged on to the experience of union which would meta- 
morphose the bachelor into the benedict. Thus, from single blessed- 
ness are we forced forwards into double blessedness ; for, to quote the 
last line of Goethe’s last Faust,—‘‘ The ever feminine ever attracts 
us. 

Yet be it known unto angels and ladies, that the kind of marriage 
we most desiderate is that peculiar species of matrimony, standing— 
per se, sui yeneris—oft times contracted between philosophers and blue 
stockings—the marriage of the soul—the marriage made in heaven— 
the loves of the angels—the loves of Plato. It is concerning this Pla- 
tonical matrimony, which many hold to be pre-existent and immortal, 
that the poet sings in great ecstasy— 

** And then there are such things as love divine, 
Bright and immaculate, unmixed and pure, 
Such as the angels think so very fine.” 

Luckiest of mortals is the philosopher who meets an exquisite blue 
stocking ready to contract this ambrosial marriage of souls—this eter- 
nal betrothment—this ever-youthful courtship: the state of glowing, 
romantic liaison, witha being at once too fair to worship, and too 
divine to love—the efflorescence of a passion too refined for earth, 
too luxurious for heaven. Such is the enthusiastic dream of the ma- 
trimony to be perpetrated between the true philosopher and the genu- 
ine blue stocking. 

“Oh, blest estate, where souls each other draw, 
Where love is liberty and nature law ; 
Where thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part, 
And the warm wish springs mutual from the heart ; 





* Religious Courtship, by Daniel De Foe. 8vo. Guide to Matrimonial Happi- 


-ness, by a Lady of Distinction. 8vo. Colburn. 


Observations on the Necessity of Betrothment ; or, the Internal Mental Mar- 
riage previous to Wedlock, or the External Animal Marriage, illustrated by Argu- 
ments and Diagrams drawn from the Science of Phrenology. 8vo. Strange, 
London. 
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Where all is full, possessing and possest,— 
No craving void left aching in the breast : 

This sure is bliss, if bliss on earth there be, 
And once the lot of Kate Prunelle and me.” 


Oh, Kate Prunelle—most memorable of ail my intellectual sweet- 
hearts—why did you ever go and commit common vulgar marriage 
with Timothy Snobbs? Alas, alas! when thy banns were thrice 
called in conjunction with the odious Snobbs, grief gave three distinct 
knocks on the gate of my heart, with as much solemnity as if it had 
been the door of a freemason’s lodge; when the ceremonial of the 
ring, &c. took place, in the presence of vicar Jervis, I absolutely fainted 
with the excess of my disappointment, and was carried home on a 
shutter, a mournful picture of a broken heart. Now all is up and 
over with me. ‘The name of Snobbs fills me with inexpressible an- 
guish, which rapidly flying from the heart to the heels, produces a 
consummation of gout, for which I am dosed with colchicum and 
water gruel, 

Oh, when shall I find again another Kate Prunelle, who will be 
more faithful to the theory of Platonic betrothment,—who will give me 
heart for heart in the hymeneeals of deathless courtship? All I would 
ask of such an inamorata, is not-to bother me with any of the forma- 
lities of ordinary wedlock. Pope tells us, ‘‘ Men dream in courtship, 
but in marriage wake.” From a dream so sweet I wish not to awake, 
I would rather dream on. We'll have no more of your marriages—or 
if you needs must marry, marry a fool—any thing but Timothy 
Snobbs. 

Meantime, I profess myself a matrimonialist; I stand up for the 
excellence of the marriage of souls: the gravest doctors are unani- 
mously in my favour. They tell us with one consent, nem con., that 
the state of love, and betrothment, and courtship, which is the essential 
marriage of souls, is a far holier, higher and happier state than any 
marriage of bodies whatsoever. Here is a matrimony, stainless, pure, 
untroublesome, unlaborious, which all may contract for love, ‘‘ without 
money and without price.” Exactly in proportion as to this an- 
gelic marriage of souls, the marriage of bodies is superadded, do all 
the evils of the primeval curse make themselves manifest. ' 

Would that we could impress on lads and lasses a loftier and purer 
view of the excellence of this love and marriage of souls ; that we could 
teach them the great mystery that souls flourish best in this celestial 
spiritual marriage, which is transcendantly superior to all the formal 
and carnal relations, in which earthly sense and passion seek the grati- 
fications of materialism. 

The Platonic writers have gloriously expanded this theory, The 
books of Philo-Judeus, Origen, Boethius, Mirandola, Dante, Petrarch, 
More, Cudworth, Norris, Swedenborg, Fenelon, Guion, Milton, By- 
ron and Shelley, all declare the same mystery. How many have car- 
ried out this doctrine of mental matrimony into real life, and lived in 
sweetest friendship, more or less free from secular contagions, with the 
ladies of their spiritual fealty. Not to mention the numberless in- 
stances of this indestructible attachment that fill the pages of chivalry, 
we might quote the cases of Selden, and Cowper, and Law, and 
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Watts. All these were but the external symbols of an eternal law of 
metaphysical nature to which they were obedient, and for violating 
which most people fall into numberless calamities. 

It is too true that in acting out this law of love, this strong necessity 
of loving, this universal esthetic and sentimental marriage of souls, 
which all spiritual natures have contracted, are contracting, and 
will contract, many blunders and many sins have been committed. 
‘‘The spirit wars against the flesh, and the flesh against the spirit.” 
Immortal souls, inspired as they are by inbreathings of Almighty wis- 
dom, are in this world too often depressed by the weight of superin- 
cumbent matter. The white radiance of divinity is too often overcast 
by the cloudy offuscations of animal passion. Hence the calamitous 
declensious and falls of even the noblest geniuses into the sphere of 
sensualism. As examples of this, we might quote the cases of Augus- 
tine, Rousseau, Swift, and Hazlitt. This intellectual marriage of souls 
that ought to have been preserved inviolate, became embodied and em- 
bruted. The cecisbeo system that prevails in the fashionable circles 
at home and abroad, is an abuse of the same law; and the vulgar 
familism and socialism that are spreading among the lower orders, is 
another abuse of it. But in every instance, exactly in proportion as 
the spiritual is sacrificed to the sensual, do deep remorse, self-contempt, 
and moral infamy ensue. 

However, as a consistent matrimonialist, we would by no means 
object to physical marriage under certain conditions, authorised and 
allowed by the authority of Scripture: where the physical marriage 
takes place in accordance with the prothetic spiritual marriage of 
which we have spoken—where there is a true correspondence and 
harmony of souls, marriage is blessed and happy. But woe be to 
them who would join those whose spiritual sympathies are not in 
unison, for then there is nothing left but disappointment and vexation. 


A MINING ADVENTURE. 


BY FRANCIS BARHAM, ESQ. 





‘Twas in the summer’s summer—just the blaze 
Of blazing July—yet the ethereal rays 

That glittered o’er my brow were less intense 
Than the unspent out-bursting vehemence 

Of youth in my free spirit. 1 was then 
Eighteen—in age—a laughing denizen 

Of a most laughing world; with passions wild 
As tiger’s, had not pure love made them mild, 
Like the gazelle’s own eyes. Yes, love outspread 
To all things living, like Aurora’s red, 
Awakening gleam diffused o’er land and sea— 
But yet its fullest, richest radiancy 

Dwelt on the chosen friends who made my life 
One flame of exultation, and as rife 

In pleasures as the Paradise on high, 

Such is the witness borne by memory. 
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Among those gay companions there was one 

So full of wit, bright satire, mirth, and fun, 

That my heart owned him more than brother. He 
Was not less proud, no, nor less fond of me. 
Together the high mountain’s peak we climbed, 
Studied our Greek together ; and when primed 
With classic glories of the olden time, 

Strung our clear thoughts into poetic rhyme :— 
Not dull like this; but sparkling as the beam 
That lights a maiden’s eye in passion’s dream. 
We rode together, when the beagle’s yell 

Roused up the game in many a rocky dell; 

And when the breeze was fresh, together we 
Swam out upon the Atlantic jovially : 

Aye that indeed was our best heart’s content, 
When crested waves, as if in merriment, 
Bounded beneath us, and their fleecy spray 

Fell like a cataract o’er our purple way. 

Among our thousand frolics there was one 

Which I am going to relate—’twas done 

With boon compeers—some of whom flourish on 
While others sleep, as sleep the dead and gone. 
Well—’twas our fancy in the West countrie 
Hight Cornwall : (a choice place ’twixt you and me), 
To explore its mines, and down the shafts to go, 
Whence tin, and copper, iron, lead, and Co. 

Are from the bowels of the harmless earth 
Extracted to increase the wealth and mirth 

Of this once merry England. With a store— 
Roast beef and wine to a mine called Wheal Vor ; 
Therefore we rode—the captain of the mine 
Presided o’er the rites—As the true line 

Of conduct he advised us first to strip, 

And in a miner’s dress our limbs to equip 

We did so, and, in sooth, a pretty queer 

Figure we cut in subterranean gear. 

First on our heads, a hat that was as hard 

As old Mambrino’s helmet, mounted guard ; 
With brims as broad as Quaker’s, and more stiff, 
That if dear mother earth should take a tiff, 

And shower loose stones upon us, we might be 
By such strong tiles from broken skulls scot-free. 
Next o’er our gentlemanly forms we threw 

A pair of dirty worsted shirts, and two 

Jerkins, or Jersey smocks, with drawers to match, 
And over all these ornaments a batch 

Of tough brown canvass, with all kinds of clay 
Plastered and daubed : faith "twas a strange array. 
And next we pulled over our delicate feet 
Stockings like jelly bags—hardly so neat— 

And just to hide their blushes, greasy shoes, 
Ponderous and large as Greenlanders’ canoes. 
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Such perfect guys were never bought for money. 
Each laughed at each, thinking the joke most funny 
Of all the extravagant jests that men had cracked— 
So ended was our comedy’s first act. 

Then was a candle by a lump of clay 

Stuck in each hat—the captain led the way— 
And twixt the fingers of our left-hand shone 
Another candle’s end to light us on. 

And now we came ’mid heaven’s flashing light 

To the shaft’s mouth—a pit as black as night, 
And fifteen hundred feet in depth, or so. 

Faith ’tis no laughing matter thus to go 

Adown the sable womb and sepulchre 

Of the grim Tartarus; yet if you can stir 

But one foot down the ladder, I’ve no doubt 
T’other will follow rather than stay out. 

Down the black shaft we went, and soon the drops 
Of oosing waters from the leaking props 

Came like a spring shower on our heads, and made 
The upper candle give less light than shade ; 

But that betwixt our fingers burned right well : 

So down the chasm of this earthly hell, 

Deeper and deeper still we ever sped. 

"Twas a queer hotch-potch feeling, fun and dread, 
That raised the laugh it quenched. And now the roar 
Of rushing waters grew yet more and more 
Terribly stunning—waters pent within 

The wooden funnels; and the racking din 

Of steam-forced pistons plying through huge pumps 
Was quite enough to put you in the dumps. 
Especially when dame Science whispered you 
That if a single rotten nail or screw 

Should start, or an old mouldy plank give way, 
The shaft would be your grave and lack-a-day! 
But down we went with weary hands and legs 
The rounds of countless ladders,—and their pegs 
Taught us how boring, constant repetition, 

Even when you receive a free admission— 

By way of interlude I had to go 

Through many a narrow adit far below, 

On hands and knees. In these said adits ran 
Warm rapid streams of water, brown as tan, 

And we were now and then obliged full deep 

To wade these filthy streamlets, and to creep 
Through the same miry gullies, which I call 

The most ungentiemanly thing of all. 

But after passing ’neath these caudine forks, 
Dripping like Irish pigs, or Holland storks, 
Strange sights worth seeing opened to our gaze, 
Enormous chasms kindled with a blaze 

Of torches, arched vaults, and delved rocks, 
Whose deep ingulphed, accumulated blocks 
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Were once the cradles of metallic veins 

Of shining ores, till hammers, axes, cranes, 

Had burst their sable solitude, and made 

Their hoarded mystery a mere thing of trade. 
Along the winding passages that ran 

To these huge halls I saw full many a man, 
Famed in old Cornwall’s unmatched wrestling ring, 
Stripped to the middle. Those who give the fling 
In upper air, know also how to lift 

The skulking metal from the splintered rift, 

In those weird cells of Pluto—where the fountains 
Of all the streams that flow among the mountains 
Are born and bred. And thus at last we came 
To the very lowest depth,—and wrote our name 
Upon the massive wall. The crags around 

Were rent by gunpowder, and the profound 
Vistas before us echoed to the crash 

Of shattered crags—a most astounding smash 
For any Christian ears—and oh, the smell 

Of brimstone was too horrible to tell. 

Then at the bottom took we out our wine, 

And drank a bottle each, and made the sign 

Of friendship and of loyalty, and sung 

‘ God save the King,’ while all the crater rung 
With the loud chorus of our merriment. 
Whistling was none—’tis not to the content 

Of miners who like sailors often seem 

A little superstitious—for they dream 

Of mischiefs done by whistling, which might scare 
A very lion from his savage lair. 

Thus having done, did we ascend again 

Ladder after ladder, with excessive pain 

Of overtoil. We past each haunted spot, 

(Nay, gentle reader, doubt and question not), 
Where from metallic veins by witches crost, 

The electric fire would spring like devils in Faust, 
And walk the upper earth in flaming balls, 

The jack-o’-lanterns of hid minerals. 

All this was bravely stated, and much more, 

Of dousing rod, divining staff, the law 

That regulates each seventh child's seventh child — 
Such are the fancies of the miners wild, 

And such may be more true than some we see 

In what our savans call philosophy. 

At length unto the mouth of the deep mine 

We mounted, and fair daylight, the divine 
Sunbeam of heaven, again shone round about, 
After four hours in darkness. Without doubt 
We blest it fervently. And as we rose, 

A lovely coterie of belles and beaux, 

That knew our frolic and expected us, 

Made such a riot, revel, fun and fuss, 
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To see us thus incumbered, that the joke 

Was better far than buying pigs in a poke. 
Indeed, we were strange figures, grimed with soot, 
Incased in tallow, ochre, mud, and smut. 

But our good captain’s care full soon supplied 
Warm baths, &c. which we gladly tried. 

We then emerged as gentlemen, and went 

Unto our gipsy-picnic merriment 

Of lads and lasses. Rare beefsteak was broiled 
On bright blocks of just smelted tin unsoiled, 
And glorious Champagne and Burgundy 

Took off the vile sensation of being dry. 

Then having courted, capered, danced and played, 
In jovial mood, to our own homes we strayed, 
Wishing to each and all a fair good night, 

Dreams light as fancy, and as sylphids bright. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


ARTIFICIAL MADEIRAS. 


Dear Mr. Epiror, 

See1nc that you have expressed so favourable an opinion respecting my 
favourite scheme of forming an Artificial Madeira, for the benefit of 
consumptive people in this most changeful climate, by means of the 
Eccaleobion process, as shown in the March number of your most 
interesting magazine, I have to request you once more to oblige me by 
the insertion of the following article on the same subject, which I have 
so much at heart, that it renders me restless, and I have no doubt dis- 
agreeable, until it is fairly in operation. 

You will recollect I told you, that I have a beloved niece in a most 
precarious state of health, and that it was on her account that the idea 
first struck me, that if chickens can be hatched into life by steam, and 
afterwards preserved from those evils that feathered bipeds ‘“ are heir 
to,” as long as they are under this same sanctuary at Pall Mall, delicate 
human beings might share the same advantage. As far as regards my 
pretty Emma, Mr. Editor, I have to recount to you, that my plan has 
succeeded equal to my most sanguine expectations. - I have had a 
small private Eccaleobion, constructed for her use by the ingenious 
Mr. Bucknell, down here at my country-house, and she has actually 
lived like one of his little white chickens, protected from all the late 
inclement weather. She has nearly lost her cough, although she has 
been shut up but little more than a month, and is as blythe and tuneful 
asabird. One victim, at least, I believe, has been snatched from the 
grim Destroyer, and I trust for many years to come, through the 
blessed medium of this same chicken apparatus, and a few hundreds 
expended on it by one who would sacrifice all he possesses to see 
those loving and lovely eyes of hers beam on him as they now do, 
whilst she is feeding some young avadents, which have been hatched 
into life by the same machine which is now preserving her own. 

My old friend, Dr. B——, often comes down to visit me, and has 
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assisted Mr. Bucknell much towards adapting this steam concern for 
the purpose I wished; namely, to make an atmosphere for both night 
and day, in which delicately-organized human beings could easily 
respire ; great attention has been paid, not only to the temperature, 
but to the hygrometic condition of the atmosphere, and especially to 
ventilation. 

He has assured me, that to invalids, indeed to all human beings, the 
hygrometic condition of the air they inhale is as important as its 
degree of temperature. If moisture be in excess, the perspired matter 
from the body is not duly carried off; if deficient, a dry feverish skin 
and increased excitement of the lungs are the certain consequences. 
Such serious injuries, arising from aqueous vapour being in excess, or 
insufficient, has by his management been entirely prevented. 

The more success I have to congratulate myself upon, with regard 
to my Eccaleobion scheme, as far as I have tried it on my niece 
Emma, the more I grow fidgetty and anxious that others should share 
in such a benefit. It is presumed that 20,000/. would be required 
completely to fit-up and furnish a large building for the accommo- 
dation of patients in the higher classes of society upon Eccaleobion 
principles, the interest of which, at 5/. per cent., would be 1,000/. ; 
to which add 1,000/. more for rent, and 3,000/. per annum current 
expenses; making altogether a total expenditure of 5,000/. per annum. 

Now, as at first only the wealthy could share the advantages of such 
an institution, it is proposed that such a building should only accom- 
modate sixty patients (including their friends wishing to reside with 
them) ; which might be divided into three classes, according to annual 
payments of 500/., 350/., and 200/. each; the total amount of which 
would be 21,000/., which, after the deduction of 5,000/., would leave 
a profit of 16,000/., or 751. per cent. upon the capital, to be divided 
annually amongst the proprietors. 

Who is there that is ready to embark his thousands or hundreds, 
with myself, towards setting in operation, against next winter, a plan, 
which may be the means of giving birth to hundreds of others, in 
which all classes may receive benefit; and consumption, the bane of 
this land, be no longer allowed to carry off our fairest flowers ? 

I will not trouble you with a longer article on this subject at 
present; but to the pages of Tue Montuty MaGazine shall be 
entrusted any further details I may have to make respecting the pro- 
gress of The Artificial Madeiras, as it has been the first organ of 
mentioning the hope of such a thing to the public. Z. 
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Memoirs of a Prisoner of State in the Fortress of Spielberg. By ALEXANDER 
ANDRIANE, Companion in Captivity of Count Confalonieri. Translated 
from the Original, by FortTuNATO PRanpb1. London: Hooper, Pall Mall. 


A PpoEM, to be truly a poem, it has been said, should be an autobiography. 
If this be so, and it is scarcely to be even questioned, we may fairly assume 
the truth of the converse proposition, that a good autobiography is a good 
poem ; and the work before us, though much alloyed by exaggerated ex- 
pressions of feeling and overworked descriptions of suffering, is a noble il- 
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lustration of what we have said. The memoir of one of those unhappy 
victims who have for years been rotting amid the darkness and filth of an 
Austrian dungeon—what subjects over which poetry delights to dwell does 
it omit? We have presented to us in quick and almost living panorama all 
the worst and all the best feelings of humanity. ‘The Satanic cunning and 
cruelty of the Austrian inquisitor, the dreadful spectacle of a Chnstian 
minister acting as a spy over the unhappy, the strange monomania of the 
emperor, which made him fancy that his cruelty to the bodies was the only 
method of saving the souls of his prisoners, are strangely yet beautifully in- 
termingled with the compassionate kindness of jailors and convicts—bright 
beams of humanity which the clouds of despotism and crime could not quite 
obscure—with the calm, proud dignity of the wretched martyrs to liberty, 
and with the soul-thrilling devotion of wives and sisters to imprisoned hus- 
bands and brothers. In two ways do we learn from the volumes before us 
the capabilities of humanity. We learn how man can, if he so please, expel 
all vestige of the Divinity from within, and in this we behold the completion 
of God’s awful denunciation, that, “‘ his spirit will not always strive with 
man ;” and we learn, too, a far more pleasing and instructive lesson, how the 
mind may exalt the suffering body above all its pains, turning a dungeon 
for hours, nay, days, months, and years, into a semi-paradise. In these times 
also, to us, and above all to that portion of our people whose cry for increased 
liberty swells daily louder, the volumes before us are not without their 
moral, a moral plain and evident, but too rarely impressed and too lowly 
estimated. It might and should teach them a little more gratitude for mercies 
received, a little less importunity for mercies to come. We do not know 
our privileges. We talk of our favoured soil, which, soon as the captive 
touches it, by some magical inherent potency looses his chains and breaks 
asunder his bonds ; but this, though great, is not our greatest blessing, for 
the reason that it is but rare :—we do not know here, what it is to dread a 


spy in every friend, to doubt one in every domestic; we do not know, we 
scarcely can — mm what it is, not to be able to make a motion to the right 


or to the left without its coming immediately under the cognizance of the 
police: we do not know what it is to spend long years in damp, unwhole- 
some dungeons for a mere breath of groundless suspicion. On the other 
hand, those among us who would reduce our government more into the hands 
of the few, may learn from this instructive tale, how unbounded power gene- 
rates unbounded pride, unbounded crime: how dangerous it is to commit 
unlimited sway to the hands of any man, however good his character may 
be. Man is born to remain, if he would be happy, in the juste milieu ;—a 
little too much power and he becomes a tyrant: a little too much liberty and 
he becomes licentious. Well, then, do the volumes before us perform all 
the duties of a poem, “ to warn, to teach, to elevate,” and fearlessly may we 
pronounce them worth three-fourths of the trash with which our press is 
daily teeming. To the translator, one, who by his own statement, is exiled 
by that tyranny which deprived so many of their liberty, we cannot offer too 
many thanks : he has approached his task, evidently, con amore, and he has 
well succeeded. For his inexperience in the English tongue he need have 
offered no apology ; the larguage in which his translation is couched, is 
such as might well put to the blush many of our native writers, and those 
too of no small repute. We feel that we should not be doing our duty to the 
author, the translator, or the public, if we did not, with heart and soul, re- 
commend to general perusal the instructive volumes which have afforded 
ourselves so much real gratification. 


The Reminiscences of an Old Traveller throughout different Parts of Europe. 
By Tuomas Brown, Esa. Third Edition, greatly enlarged. Edinburgh : 
John Anderson, Jun. and Co., George Street. 1840, 

This is a very excellent volume. 
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Malte Brun’s and Balbi’s Systems of Geography abridged, with Numerous 
Tables of Population and Statistics, and a Copious Alphabetical Index. 
Part I. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 1840. 


The names of Malte Brun and Balbi are too distinguished to need any 
commendation, and upon their statements have been engrafted in the present 
work such additions and improvements as make it interesting to the British 
reader. The Geography of the United Kingdom and its dependencies is 
here introduced with accuracy, research, and condensation. When the work 
is completed, we will enter more formally into its contents. In the mean- 
time, we can honestly recommend it for its elaborate method and abundant 


utility. 


Prize Essay—Life of Offa. By the Rev. H. Mackenziz, M.A. London: 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1840. 


This Essay, which is well written, was successful in winning the honorary 
premium established by William Taylor Copeland, Esq., M.P., during his 
mayoralty. 

Essay on the Utility, Origin, and Progress of Writing. By F. BoLINGBROKE 
Rissans, C.C.C., Camb., F.S.A. One of the Masters in the Birmingham 
and Egbaston Proprietary School. London: Longman. 1840. 

We have read this small treatise with much satisfaction, on that most use- 
ful of all arts—writing. It enters into an entertaining disquisition on its 
origin and progress—tracing its advancement from its first rude pictorial 
form, to its present state of perfection. The phlet is elegantly composed ; 
and being short, will not occupy much of the time of those who peruse it. 
An odd quarter of an hour me | be worse spent. 








TRAVELS. 


The Real and the Ideal ; or Illustrations of Travel. In Two Vols. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1840. 


There are books which transcend criticism ; and leave to the critic nothing 
but the pointing out of their peculiar beauties to public appreciation. To 
praise is the critic’s highest prerogative ; to dispraise only a painful duty, 
exacted from him by the impertinence of unqualified scribblers. These 
volumes are such, that to criticise them would be foolish—to condemn them, 
contemptible. An outline of their contents will be sufficient. They illus- 
trate rather than describe a tour through Italy; being very tconiiea in 
parts—but always stern. We use the word stern in a sense which implies 
the absence of all that is extravagant—of all that is improper—of all that is 
superfluous—of all that is absurd. Its style is a kind of poetical prose, 
sometimes grand, at others elegant, and always truthful, fiery and strong. 
By some of our contemporary critics, it has been charged with being obscure, 
after the fashion of our dearly beloved Carlyle, the author of “The French 
Revolution, a History.” This is not true; although even if it were, it would 
imply no inferiority. Is not ae a poet of the highest order? Mind, 

oetry does not consist in what Milton terms “the mechanism of a verse,” 
But in the soul of the production, in the spirit of the producer—hence a man 
may be a poet without ever having written a verse. 
his book, however, is not written after pode manner. There is but 
an apparent resemblance in a few passages; and even that resemblance does 
not extend to the ideas or modes of thought of the author: except those 
sympathetic coincidences of feeling, common to all men of genius ; among 
whom we declare the present writer to hold a high rank. 

But the only method to give a correct idea of this book is by extracts. It 
will be perceived that the author constantly mixes his own ideal nature in the 
scenes he visits; whence they seem, or rather are, taken from the arena of 
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the actual, to the sphere of the imaginative. Does not every poet do the 
same? 

The first chapter is entitled, “‘ A Soar over the Alps.” ‘The following pas- 
sage from it will, in some measure, serve as a specimen of the mingied 
description and rhapsody of the work :— 

“* Man stepping from his cities, his streets, his palaces, his temples (all of 
his own formation), where every thing tells him he is great—amid the Alps, 
those vast innumerable creations of nature, is convinced he is little. Earth 
and heaven mingle in twofold variety: he dwells in the clouds, he marks 
their shifting pictures—their architectural magnificence—their sculpture-like 
forms ; they mock the rest of nature, the workings of the imagination, the 
chef-d’ceuvres of men; they hang over the vallies like suspended bridges— 
they assemble in great force—they march in grand array—they fly before the 
wind ; they skirt the mountains like a party of observation ; they settle upon 
a town which appears sending up the smoke of its remains, like another 
Sodom and Gomorrah under the vengeance of heaven ; fantastic buildings, 
fairy creations resembling the work of ages ; yet the pastimes of one moment, 
they perish in the next; here and there a solitary white vapour is enclosed 
within a crevice, seemingly held in captivity by some mountain tyrant of the 
hard rock and heavy earth, away from its airy companions, who, having 
worked the earth all night and morning, have gone to their warm home the 
sun. Sometimes thin as a veil, the cascades fall as if from a cloud; some- 
times in massive flakes they smite the mountain side of slate ; sometimes 
they shoot forth in fury, leaping, as if irritated at the insolent obstruction, 
over some projecting barrier. ‘lhe deep valleys, bare rocky mountains, and 
the rivers in torrents, look a dissection of the globe.” 

We quote the above passage, not because we think it one of the best parts 
of the book, but because we could most easily detach it. In other portions 
there are splendid ideas, clothed in gorgeous diction, and much deeper 
thought under an eccentric covering. Eccentric! we would fain say a few 
words concerning this much mistaken qualification ; wanting which, no man 
can pretend to genius. What is eccentricity? Merely a departure from the 
usual course—from the every-day method. A striking-out of some- 
thing new; or, as it is geometrically defined, a deviation from a centre. 
And what true man of genius does otherwise than this? ‘To follow well- 
beaten tracks only wants eyes, (and they need not be very good ones either), 
but to lay down new paths, requires much more. The generic man despises 
the vulgar follies of the world—nay, he strives even to outsoar the wisdom of 
his successors. He goes searching for truth among the untrodden ways of 
the forest—among the unexplored deserts—the unknown wilds of the mental 
regions. If he is not able to make the world wiser than it was before— 
if he is not an explorer—a discoverer—a creator—he is no man of genius. Let 
us, then, be no more bored with the information, that such and such a man 
of genius was an eccentric man—it is a veritable truism. 

Space compels us to conclude, though we are too conscious that we have 
not done justice to our author. We would rather, however, that our readers 
should buy the book, and take the responses of their own consciences with 
regard to its merits, than rest contented with our report. If the perusal of 
the work does not make the reader a wiser man, it is his fault, not the author’s. 


Narrative of a Voyage to Java, China, and the Great Loo-Choo Island. By 
Captain Basin Haut, R.N., F.R.S. London: Moxon. 1840. 
Extracts from a Journal written on the Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mezico, in 

the Years 1820, 1821, 1822. By Captain Basin Haut, R.N., F.R.S. In 

Two Parts. Part I. London: Moxon. 1840. 

These are two exceedingly useful reprints. Any commendation of Captain 
Hall’s clever books at this time of day, would be worse than absurd. eir 
merit is too well attested ever to be questioned. 
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Poetry. 551 


POETRY. 


The Morea: with some Remarks on the Present State of Greece. By ALEX- 
ANDER BaI._iie CocHrRane. London: Saunders and Otley. 1840. 


These poems are the productions of a young author, and, consequently, to 
notice them is a very delicate task. To give them unqualified approbation 
would sadly compromise our critical acuteness; while, as we lke not to 
throw a wet blanket over the early efforts of talent, we would not willingly 
condemn them. Their one great deficiency is a deficiency of thought and 
purpose: yet much tact and sweetness of versification may in them often be 
detected. In future, however, Mr. Cochrane must learn not only to feel, but 
to think deeply. We shall be glad to meet with him again; for, with all 
their faults, in his poems we discern native although unmatured talent. 


Lays and Legends of Kent. Sir Robert de Shurland. Edited by the Author 
of the ‘‘Sea Wolf,” &c. &c. London: Bull. 1840. 


How often have we spent hours—delightful hours—in our earlier day, 
over the Percy ballads; enchanted with the soul-stirring narrations which 
we have found in those dearly beloved volumes. Their rich mine of inex- 
haustible poetry—not rude but real—had power to send our blood dancing 
through our veins with a fiery motion, which the perusal of even the best of 
more modern poets has not been able to inspire. Think, then, what a joy 
it was to us to meet with a publication reviving in our breast those ander 
gotten emotions. The “ Lays and Legends of Kent” are beautiful in gra- 
phic simplicity. The ballad called ‘“‘'The Oak Boughs,” is full of that cha- 
racteristic fire so proper to minstrelsy of this kind. We hope the work 


will be continued. 


Tragedies. By Sir ARCHIBALD EpMmonstong, Bart. Edinburgh: Con- 
stable. 1840. 


We recognise, in these tragedies, a degree of merit very far beyond me- 
diocrity. There is a sentiment in one of them to which we give a hearty 
concurrence. 

* What floods of sorrow, 
What bitterness of spirit, had been spared 
To suffering man, had ruthless passion never 
The light bands of parental power converted 
To chains of grievous weight.” 


All authority, instituted on earth, is divine, because divinely sent, for by 
God princes reign, and kings decree justice ; yet the parental authority, as 
forming the basis of all other, is so in an especial manner. There is none 
more natural, and none more beneficial. The crime of filial disobedience is 
visited by keener pangs of conscience, and followed by deeper self-condem- 
nation, than perhaps any crime a man can commit. The unfilial son out- 

es the holiest instincts of his soul—smothers the finest feelings of his 


heart. Verily he hath his reward. 


Prometheus Britannicus ; John Bull and the Rural Police. A Tragi-Comedy, 
in One Act. By A.RuGpan. London: Tilt. 1840. 


Erotophuseos, or the Love of Nature. A Serio-Comic Poem, in Four Scenes. 
By TimorHevs PikROMEL, Esq. Smallfield. 1840, 


The first of these volumes is full of wit, satire and humour; in which the 
present Ministry is somewhat severely handled. In form, it is an ingenious 
parody on the Prometheus of A‘schylus; its characters being John Bull 
(Prometheus), Police Commissioner (Strength), Poor-Law Commissioner 
(Force), Policeman, No. 1, A. (Vulcan), Ocean (Oceanus), Britannia (Jo), 
Inspector of Police (Mercury), Chorus of Ruralides, or Workhouse and Jail 
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Nymphs (Oceanides). The author is loyal, and evidently knows how to give 
authority its true reverence. His wit, though keen, never runs riot. 

Concerning the other book, intitutled “‘ Erotophuseos,” the less that’s 
said the better. 


ROMANCES. 


The Jewish Heroine of the Nineteenth Century: a Tale founded on Fact. 
Translated from the Spanish. Second Edition. London: L. Thompson. 
1839. 


The Voice of Conscience: a Narrative founded on Fact. By Mrs. QUINTIN 
KENNEDY. London: Fisher & Co. 1840. 


These are two not unmeritorious tales, of a sacred tendency ; but the first 
has been sadly murdered by the translator. Never did we see aught more 
inartificially constructed than his sentences—they grated on our ear, as we 
read them, in a manner which almost prevented our noticing the unaffected 
pathos of the plot. The Voice of Conscience is free from this fault; and is not 
altogether unentertaining. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tables for Ascertaining the Value of Dollars in Sterling at any rate of Ex- 
change between England and the United States of America, from 95 to 125. 
By Samvuet Joun Jones. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1840. 


Fully accomplish their design. 


Grant’s London Journal. Conducted by the Author of “ Random Recollec- 
tions of the Lords and Commons,” &c. &c. Price T'wopence. London : 
Berger. 


Among the trash which issues from the weekly press, it is a relief to wel- 
come so meritorious a publication as Mr. Grant’s. It displays great talent 
in all its departments. We read with especial pleasure an article in the six- 
teenth number on “ Sonnets,” in which the author indulges in some judicious 
observations concerning the apparent “ paucity” of good poetry. We agree 
with his statement that there are good poets, although they are perishing for 
lack of encouragement. Mr. Grant has our best wishes. 


The Chairman’s and Speaker’s Guide. Second Edition. By THomMaAs Smirun. 
London: Longman. 1840. 
Concise, correct, and useful. 


Geometrical Propositions demonstrated ; or a Supplement to Euclid. By W.D. 
ooLEy, A.R. London: Whittaker. 1840. 
A work which, after attentive examination, we cannot do other than 
recommend. 


We must acknowledge the receipt of Parts VII., VIII., IX., X. of Tyas’ 
“ Tllustrated Shakspere’—of Parts III., IV. of Moxon’s “ Beaumont and 
Fletcher’’—of Part V.of Hayward and Moore’s edition of “‘Gulliver’s Travels’”’ 
—of Parts IX., X., XI., XII., XIII. of Horn’s History of “ Napoleon”— 
of Nos. I., II., III. of Tyas’ “ Heads of the People,’ (New Series)—of ‘‘' The 
Indicator,” by Leigh Hunt—and a reprint, by Moxon, of Rogers’ “ Italy.’ 
These works are alike creditable to the authors and publishers. The Author 
of “ Physic and Physicians,” has in the press a new work, entitled “The 
Anatomy of Suicide,” 1 vol., 8vo, illustrated. 


Canadian Scenery, by N. P. Wi..ts, Esq. ; illustrated, in a Series of Views, 
by W. H. Bartverr. London: Virtue. 1840. Part I. 


A work which gives fair promise of future excellence. The illustrations 
are capital. 
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An Historical Sketch of the Law of Copyright. By Joun J. Lownvss, Esq. 
London: Saunders. 1840. 


This is a book which will essentially help the parties engaged in the copy- 
right question. Its historical account is well written, and adapted to afford 
a clear insight into the subject. It is with much pleasure we quote the fol- 
lowing concerning the present state of the law of copyright in Russia: — 

“In the Russian nd x we shall find what is not to be found in any other 
state, an enactment conferring on certain degrees of literary success, certain 
titles of rank and honour; and although I may be told, that without the 
ostentatious formality of a !aw to that effect, other nations confer as flatter- 
ing marks of distinction on their men of learning and gerius—I will answer, 
that yet it cannot fail to be a favourable sign of the legislation of a country, 
when the claims of genius and learning to an honourable situation are thus 
publicly acknowledged and secured by the statutes of the country which they 
enlighten and adorn.” 


The Prospects of America.* 


This is a reprint from a work which was last year published by C. S- 
Francis, 252, Broadway, New York. Being written by an American lady, 
we have perused the work with much curiosity ; for we wished to see what 
kind of a representation the Americans themselves would give of their 
country— particularly as they are so fond of accusing English writers of one- 
sidedness and partiality. ‘The book is cleverly written, and its authoress dis- 
plays much discrimination in her sketches of men and manners; although 
the result is not very favourable to her countrymen. ‘To this fact, however, 
we believe her to be blind; and there is a constant struggle in her book 
between her wish to exhibit her nation as a model of perfection on the one 
side, and an innate good sense which condemns it on the other. She, 
therefore, adopts a middle course, and writes in a vein of double-dealing 
irony that continually leaves us in doubt whether she is in jest or earnest. 
_ Besides this, she has all the vivacity characteristic of her sex—the vividness 

of description—the keenness of observation—the quickness of wit—the ready 
appreciation of the ludicrous—the hearty love of a laugh, which all ladies 
possess in a greater or less degree. These hurry her on, almost against her 
will; so that in her preface she thinks fit to confess, that in her book there 
are “ glosses, and colourings, and lights, if not shadows, for which the 
author is alone accountable.” These glosses and colourings are, however, 
all of the side-shaking kind—she has evidently exaggerated ; a fault of which 
we never yet found a woman to be guiltless. But after we have made every 
necessary abatement, this book is a most remarkable confirmation of Cap- 
tain Marryat’s “‘ Diary.” Indeed, where we have thought the Captain had 
been quizzing (a slip more than excusable in a writer of his temperament), 
we have often found in this work something so inconceivably worse, that we 
have been fain to alter our opinion, and declare the gallant Captain to have 
been too merciful. 

The pictures she has given of some of the American officials are really 
too bad—whether they are true or not. Think, for a moment, of a personage 
who styles himself “squire,” and “ justas of piece,” (according to his own 
orthography), when he finds the party who had hitherto supported him are 
suddenly in a minority, and that, therefore, his own chances of re-election are 
ho _— getting on a stump before his door, and thus addressing his 
riends :— 

“‘ My friends and feller-citizens, I finds myself conglomorated in sich a 
way, that my feelins suffers severely. I’m sitivated in a peculiar sitivation. 





* A New Home—Who'll Follow? or, Glimpses of Western Life. By Mrs. 
Mary Cavers, an Actual Settler. 
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O’ one side I sees my dear friends,—pussonal friends—friends that ’s stuck 
to me like wax, through thick and thin, never shinnyin’ off and on, but up 
to the scratch, and no mistake. O’ tother side I beholds my country, my 
bleedin’ country, the land that fetched me into this warld o’ trouble. Now 
sence things be as they be, and can’t be no otherways as I sees, I feel kind 
o’ screwed into an auger hole, to know what to do. If J hunt over the his- 
tory of the universal world from the creation of man to the present day, I 
sees that men has always had difficulties; and that some has took one way 
to get shut of ’em, and some t’other. My candid and unrefragable opinion 
is, that rather than remain useless, buckled down to the shop, and indulging 
in selfishness, it is my solemn dooty to change my ticket!!! It is severe, 
my friends, but dooty is dooty. And now if any man calls me a turp-coat, 
(continued the orator, gently spitting in his hands, rubbing them together, 
and rolling his eyes round the assembly), all I say is, let him say it so that | 
can hear him.” ‘This argument, Mrs. Clavers adds, was irresistible, ‘‘ for 
Mr. Jenkins stands six foot two in his stockings, when he wears any, and 
gesticulates with a pair of arms as long and muscular as Rob Roy’s.” 

This is independence with a vengeance—an independence of every thing 
“lovely and of good report.” We are rather afraid, howe. er, that the felici- 
tous idea of a land fetching a man into the world, belongs to Mrs. Clavers, 
and not to Mr. Jenkins. There is, also, a laughable description of a meeting 
of a young men’s debating society, which, we think, has had a little too 
much “ colouring.” One of the questions proposed for debate was, “‘ Which 
is the most useful animal, the ox or the ass?” If what we have read of the 
society is correct, we would recommend them first to decide whether it is 
allowable for any body of men to pronounce upon their own merits ? 

America is, without doubt, a most wonderful country; but we would con- 
te her, if she values her own welfare, not to seek to advance too quickly. 

ere is a medium in every thing. “Slow and sure,” is a good maxim, al- 
though not an American one. America is now in a state of hobydyhoy-ism, 
and esses the ardent aspirations—the wish to overtop an et so 
peculiar to that period. Our transatlantic brethren may disdain the experi- 
ence of ages—they may despise those lessons of polity, for the efficient 
working out of which, the old world has been deluged with blood ; but such 
monitions—such lessons, are not to be despised with impunity. You may 
gild a piece of rotten wood, and so hide its defects, yet the wood is still rot- 
ten. Inthe same manner, America may overleap the immense gulf which 
separates an infant from a mature state, and adopt the clothing and air of a 
man, but it will be an infant nevertheless. The Americans may seek to tra- 
vel at railway speed towards perfection ; and they will seem to do so, although 
it will be only an optical delusion. Remember that it is not every progres- 
hess which brings a change, and not every change that is something 

tter. 

We are friendly to America, because we are philosophers; and as philo- 
sophers, we watch her progress with no small anxiety. There are evi- 
dently in her history and progress some new and great principles being 
worked out, of which the old legislators never dreamed. But these prin- 
ciples are not in opposition to, but perfectly in accordance with, those 
which have regulated the advancement of the old world—perhaps their ex 
nents. Hence we repeat our warning, neglect not the wisdom of the olden 
time. America is as much in danger of mistaking the principles we speak of, 
as Europeans are, and even more so, and if she does, her ruin is certain. At 
any rate, it is safer to trust to your natural growth, and to be content with 
your natural stature, than to mount upon stilts and be ever in danger of 
stumbling. 

We speak affectionately—we love America, and our reproaches ought to 
be considered as proceeding from a true friend. We are gratified at the re- 
ception that 2 priori philosophy has experienced in the United States—we 
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are pleased with the perception of the sublime and the beautiful they have 
shown; and believe they are destined, if they do not themselves baulk our 
hopes, to eclipse all nations that have been before them. As for England, 
we are told that the sun of her glory has set, to rise no more. She has fallen 
from her high estate—we weep while we write the truth—America is her suc- 
cessor. America possesses all the advantages England ever possessed, and 
many which we never enjoyed. If she continues united, as she now is, she 
will ultimately become the mistress of the world. It is but too true that 
England is vitiated, and every day gives some new sign of declension :— 
America is steadily rising, and, if she will but remember that the race is not 
always to the swift, she will rise to the highest pinnacle of greatness. 

Still we do not think that this greatness will be consummated by the means, 
to which they, in their blindness, look forward with proud anticipation. Let 
them not put their trust in physical greatness—it will fail them. At present 
they argue something after this fashion: they assume, which is highly pro- 
bable, that the people of the United States will ultimately spread themselves 
over the whole North American continent west of the Mississippi, between 
the parallels 30° and 40°, as far as the Pacific Ocean. This would add 
1,800,000 square miles to the territory east of the Mississippi; and, putting 
both together, the area of the United States, thus enlarged, would be 
2,700,000 square miles. A surface of such extent, if peopled to the density 
of Massachusetts, would contain two hundred millions; or, if peopled to the 
density of Great Britain and Ireland, four hundred and thirty millions. If 
the population of the United States continue to multiply in the same propor- 
tion as hitherto, it is demonstrable, they say, that the two hundred millions 
necessary to people these vast territories, will be produced within a century. 
Now, it is with great pain we behold the Americans give themselves up to 
such vain dreams as dues. We do not say that they will not be realized ; 
but if they are, they will not conduce to America’s glory. ‘The days of mere 
physical greatness are past—the empire of brute force has well nigh gone 
from it. As education is diffused further and further, it will supersede war ; 
which is, although men have honoured its professors, a hellish thing, ren- 
dered necessary by the ignorance and prejudice of the mass of men: and it 
is only while such a lamentable necessity exists, that the mere numbers of a 
nation will be regarded as a token of power. It is mind which will be re- 

uired to elevate nations—it is genius which will be requisite to maintain 
them in security. Knowledge has always been owned to be power; but 
never was the truth of the maxim more strongly displayed than it is at pre- 
sent. We now every day see how it holds the many in abeyance; charms 
them into obedience; and, Ariel-like, disarms them of their boasted terrors. 

No, no! we read that there shall be a time when the nations shall learn 
war no more; and people are beginning to feel a disinclination to the shed- 
ding of each other’s blood. ‘The field of Waterloo has been fought and won 
—with that field, what we may call the warrior-dispensation has been closed— 
in blood have the people been purified. We have been told that war is a 
losing game; and at length we have believed. With one heart and voice we 
exclaim, Let there be peace! 

Nations, therefore, must seek for some other methods of signalizing them- 
selves—military prowess will not be much longer respected. Moral power 
will be the conqueror of men ; because all men will be able to appreciate it. 
Nor has this state of things been without types and emblems in past events. 
What enabled the few of Greece to defeat the myriads of Persia? Let us no 
longer put our strength in numbers—but in that, to which those numbers 
must ever be obedient. 

These considerations are most vitally connected with the future prospects 
of America. Let her be superior to the old world in wisdom, and we shall 
be quickly prostrated at her feet. Herein may she find the new principles 
she is destined to exemplify. Let her put in them her trust, and she will 
behold herself for ever ascending ; while her power, not being a tyranny laid 
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on by force, but a loving guardianship conferred by merit, she would be 
the reverenced of man, and the favoured of God! Then might she boast of 
her sons—not as Scythia of its savage hordes, for her triumphs would be far 
different. The Scythie are remembered only as the scourges of the earth 
—the Americans would then become blessings to mankind. 

Some have hoped that our own country was the one set apart by Provi- 
dence for this high destiny ; but we are afraid that Britain has grown too old 
in folly ever to become much wiser. Let her remain as she is. Let her 
merchants feel proud of their riches, the fruits of the worst of sacrilege—let 
her stick to her counting-houses, and squabble about pounds, shillings, 
and pence—America can afford to look down with contempt on such petty, 
grovelling ambition. England may be the wealthiest, and welcome. If Ame- 
rica is the wisest, she will be the triumpher 


“In a great duel, not of arms!” 


The name of England is now supported by a few self-denying patriots—but 
howill are they rewarded. “‘ We can live without literature—without learning— 
without poetry,” say the blind and ignorant many, to those whom they ought 
to reverence as their instructors. All that is absolutely necessary to exist- 
ence, are food and sleep; and, obtaining these, they are content. Books can’t 
be eaten, so where’s the use of buying them? Patience, however, endureth 
not for ever; and if deserted by their country, authors will shake its dust off 
their shoes, and seek an asylum elsewhere. 

A few more warning words, and we have done. If America wishes to 
realize these golden anticipations, she must avoid the dangerous pitfalls which 
have contributed so much to ruin England. We learn from Captain Marryat, 
that America is split up into sects and parties; thereby imitating the worst 
error of the old country. Unity is more valuable than liberty. Here lies the 
peculiar beauty of the despotic, or paternal form of government—it unites all 
the nation in the person of the sovereign. In this the Chinese have found a 
mountain of strength, which has preserved the integrity of their empire from 
the earliest periods to the present day. They have been conquered, without 
being harmed ; for the physically strong yielded to the mentally great. 
Therefore must America be the land of peace and unity; else her prospects 
will be blighted—her imaged glory be destroyed in the bud. 


Massinger and Ford.* 


Massinger was born in the year 1584; being the son of Arthur Mas- 
singer, by an unknown mother. One of the earliest English Poets, we dis- 
cover in Lis works many of the beauties of “‘ high-blooded youth,” and also 
many of its faults, or rather apparent faults, induced by the alteration of 
conventionalities. ‘Those faults are, however, such as to render it unlikely 
that many of them would now be actable; although a few still keep a kind 
of dubious possession of the stage. 

It will be seen by the above date, that, as a dramatist, he followed Shak- 
spere ; his earliest extant play having been produced some years after our 
great bard had retired: yet he owed, perhaps, less to Shakspere than any 
other tragedian of his age. ‘The true poet is never an imitator, nor a 
plagiarist. Ideas are universal things; things that may be suggested to 
all, to many, or to one. 

We are glad to perceive that Mr. Hartley Coleridge has not adopted the 
scheme of judging of his author by comparing him with other authors. 
Every writer erects his own standard by which he is to be judged, and ac- 
cording to the elevation of that standard he takes his rank. t not the 
reader start at this. Is not the intention always something superior to the 
performance? Did any one ever fulfil the utmost degree of the excellence 
of his design? No, not even in the minutest—most insignificant thing. 





* The Dramatic Works of Massinger and Ford, with an Introduction. By 
Hartley Coleridge. London: Moxon. 1840. 
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Therefore from the standard erected by himself, the author must always fall 
short. Hence an author may be condemned two ways—for choosing a 
standard unjustifiably low, or for falling too far beneath it. This is the only 
true criticism. 

Mr. Hartley Coleridge’s remarks are in general just, and always eloquent. 
We do not, however, agree in his under appreciation of Lillo’s “ Arden of 
Feversham.” ‘There is poetry—poetry of the highest order in domestic life ; 
and the legitimate language of passion, of hatred, of anger, of grief, of love, 
of joy is ever the same, whether it be spoken by a Cesar, or a merchant. ‘To 
this truth the writer before us renders no allegiance. 

The following is an outline of the plot of Massinger’s “‘ Virgin-Martyr,” 
after the fashion of Charles Lamb, and is so good that we must extract it 
in extenso : 

“In the bloody times of Dioclesian, there lived at Cesarea a noble virgin 
named Dorothea, fair and rich, and much beloved of Antoninus, the governor’s 
son of Cexsarea, who, for her sake, rejected the proffered love of Artemia, the 
emperor’s daughter. But because Dorothea was a Christian, and had de- 
voted her virginity to heaven, and Antoninus was an idolator, she would not 
be wooed of him, or other earthly suitor. And she had a page named Angelo, 
whom she found at the temple gate, in likeness of a ‘ sweet-faced, godly 
beggar-boy,’ asking alms ; but in truth he was an angel, come to guard her 
from all evil and temptation, from fear and from pleasure, for the exceeding 
favour he had to her holiness and her virginity. Now there was in Cesarea 
a certain ‘Theophilus, a cruel persecutor of the Christians, who had for his 
servant a fiend named Harpax, by whose means he was informed of many 
things that of himself he could not have known, and particularly of the love 
that young Antoninus bore to Dorothea, whereof he did also inform the 
Princess Artemia; so, by the contrivance of Dorothea’s wicked servants, 
Theophilus, with Sapritius the governor, and the princess, were brought to 
overlook where Antoninus was wooing Dorothea, promising her riches and 
worldly glory, and liberty to worship after her own fashion if she would be 
his wife—all which she set at nought for the love of Him to whom she was 
betrothed in heaven. Whereat the princess, seeing she was lightly esteemed 
of him, to whom she had demeaned herself to solicit his affection, was ex- 
ceeding wroth, and would have slain both Antoninus and Dorothea, but that 
she loved him, and would not give her the martyrdom she longed for. 
Howbeit Dorothea was bereft of her goods and shut up in prison; and An- 
toninus given in charge of his father the governor. 

‘** But when it was heard that the young man had fallen sick, and would 
not be comforted, the princess, who was an emperor’s daughter, and of a 
high and noble spirit, was moved with compassion; and, subduing her own 
desires, gave consent that if Dorothea would return and worl the gods of 
her fathers, she should be wedded unto Antoninus. Now, Theophilus had 
two daughters that had heretofore been Christians, but because they loved 
the world, and feared their father, and the terror of his torment, they had 
turned back to their idols. ‘These young damsels, Calista and Christeta, 
were set on by them to persuade Dorothea to renounce her faith and become 
as they were. But Dorothea wrestled mightily and overcame—having Angelo, 
her good angel, ever at her side, so that Calista and Christeta again forswore 
the gods of the heathen; and when the time came that they should bring 
forth Dorothea to bow before the image of Jupiter, they cast it on the ground 
and spat upon it. Whereupon Theophilus, at the instigation of 
slew them, and sent back Dorothea to be tortured. All this while Antoninus 
continued sick and beside himself, so that his father, hearing him still call 
out on Dorothea, not being willing that he should perish, sent for Dorothea, 
that the young man might have his will on her. But when the young man 
saw her, and heard her words how good they were, and perceived how excellent 
a thing is virgin chastity, his heart was changed, and he would not teuch her. 
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So Sapritius, in his rage, would have given her up to a slave, but the slave, 
being a Briton, would do no such vile thing. ‘Then the governor would have 
sent for ten slaves, but he was smitten down by an unseen hand, and one 
side of his face blasted as with lightning; whereat he was the more 
hardened; and he and Theophilus called Dorothea witch, and hired her 
wicked servants to torture her; but their arms were withered, so they could 
not. Wherefore, because it was thought they did their work slightly, they 
were sent unto death, and Dorothea was doomed to be beheaded. ‘And when 
she was come to the place of suffering, Antoninus would go with her, that 
he might see her for the last time and die. But when he heard her discourse 
of heaven, and the divine joys to which she was hastening, then did he wish 
to go with her. And behold Angelo, in his true shape of an angel, appeared 
above Dorothea alone, and told her that he had been her page, the beggar- 
boy whom she had cherished. ‘Then she made request that Antoninus, for 
the true love he had borne her, might be converted, and his love changed to 
a ‘love of heaven.’ And forthwith he felt a holy fire within him, and be- 
lieved and became a Christian. And because Theophilus, mocking, had de- 
sired to taste the fruit of Paradise, of which she had spoken, she prayed that 
some of the fruit might be given to him after she was dead. And then she 
bowed her neck to the axe, and Antoninus fell dead at her feet. And they 
were both carried by Angelo to heaven. Now, it came to pass, that Theo- 

hilus was sitting alone, and devising new tortures for the Christians, and 
suddenly there was a great light, and a sound of heavenly music, and a fair- 
faced boy, which was Angelo, entered with a basket of fruit and flowers, the 
like whereof never grew on earth. And when he tasted the fruit and beheld 
how good it was, and he thought that it was deep winter, and found that the 
doors were shut, he remembered the words of Dorothea and believed. And 
when Harpax, the fiend, in his own likeness, mocked and tempted him, he 
held up a cross made of flowers of Paradise, and he fled howling; and the 
angel came and strengthened him. So he gave his signet that all the Chris- 
tians should be conveyed out of the hand of the persecutor. But when the 
emperor found that Theophilus had become a Christian, he was hardened 
more and more, and put him to strange torment, Harpax also assaulting him. 
Then did Dorothea appear on high, in exceeding glory, with Antoninus, 
Calista, and Christeta, in white garments, and Angelo after all, holding forth 
the crown of martyrdom ; so Theophilus the persecutor died a martyr; but 
the emperor was hardened still.” 

This, it will be perceived, is very prettily done. The chief characteristic 
of Ford was power; but then it was the wrong sort of power. He will make 
your hair stand on end with horror—a not very enviable mode of creating 
an interest. In merit he is doubtless much, very much below Massinger ; 
and, indeed, if it were not for a few exceedingly beautiful poetical passages 
scattered here and there, his plays would not be worth any great deal. "He 
is, perhaps, a duller joker, when he attempts to be witty, than any other 
writer whatever—yet he essentially belongs to and illustrates his era, and 
therefore merits an attentive examination. 


The Saint and the Sinner, a Tale, from the Bostan of Sadi, translated and 
accompanied by the original Persian, and Notes. By Forses Fautconer, 
M.A. London: Cox. 1839. 

This little pamphlet is a curious specimen of Persian literature. It con- 
sists of a tale; the moral of which shows some insight into theological 
truth. The reader will perceive much similarity between it and the parable 
of the Pharisee and Publican. But let Sadi speak for himself :— 

“I have gathered from pious chroniclers, that, in the days of Jesus (on 


whom be peace !), o 
“ A certain man had squandered away his life, and passed it all in igno- 


rance and error. 
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** A reckless man! the volume of whose actions was black, and his heart 
hardened ; of whose depravity Iblis himself was ashamed. 

“Who had spent his days unprofitably ; and from whom no human heart 
had drawn solace or comfort. 

“His head void of understanding, and full of pomps and vanities: his 
paunch swoln with forbidden meats. 

“‘ His skirts defiled with iniquity ; and his home rife with shamelessness. 

“Neither his paths straight, as of them who see ; nor his ear, like the good 
man’s, open to counsel. 

“One from whom his fellow-creatures fled, as with the speed of time ; and 
pointed out one to another, like the new moon, from afar. 

“‘ Desire and lawless passion had consumed the promise of his harvest ; 
neither had he stored up the grain of reputation. 

“To such excess had that wretch driven his unhallowed pleasures, that in 
the black volume of his actions no room was left for writing. 

*« Sinful—self-willed—the slave of his lusts—he heedlessly spent night and 
day in rioting and drunkenness. 

“T have heard that Jesus, returning from the wilderness, passed by a 
hermit’s cell. 

“The anchorite came down from the terrace, and prostrated himself at his 
feet in the dust. 

“The sinner of averted star gazed on them from a distance, dazzled at be- 
holding them, as the moth is by the light. 

“ Contemplating them with envy, and full of shame—like a beggar in the 
presence of a rich man. 

“ Muttering, in subdued accents, and all abashed, fervent entreaties of for- 
giveness, for his nights prolonged till morning in thoughtless dissipation. 

“From his eyes as from a cloud fell tears of penitence; while he said, 
‘ Alas ! recklessly have my years been mis-spent. 

““«T have squandered away the coin of precious life; and no good thing 
have I obtained in return. 

“** May there never be such a one living as 1; unto whom death were far 
better than life ! 

““* He hath escaped who hath died in the season of infancy, so that his 
hoary head hath not been put to shame. 

“** Forgive my iniquity, O Creator of the world ; for should it appear with 
me in ialinmeat a wretched companion would it be!’ 

“On the one side, the aged sinner was crying: ‘ Help me, O thou bringer 
of salvation |’ 

“While his head hung through shame; and tears of penitence coursed 
down his cheeks. 

“On the other side, the ascetic, with his head full of self-conceit, sternly 
frowned from afar off, upon the sinner ; 

“Saying, ‘Why doth this reprobate seek our presence? what hath this 
ignorant wretch in common with us ?’ 

“*One who hath plunged wilfully into the fire (of hell) ; who hath given up 
his life to the winds of passion. 

“«* What good deed hath proceeded from his polluted soul, that he should 
associate with Messiah and with me? 

“‘* How desirable would it be, that he should rid us of his intrusion, and 
follow his works to hell! 

“<7 am uneasy at his loathsome presence, lest peradventure the fire des- 
tined for him should be launched against myself. 

“*QOn the plain of resurrection, when mankind shall appear before Thee, 
raise me not up, O God, in company with him!’ 

“While he was uttering these words, a revelation from Him glorious in 
attributes came to Jesus (blessed be his name !); 
“ Saying, ‘ Although the one is wise and the other foolish, I have granted 


the prayer of both. 
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“«The man of ruined days and inauspicious fortune lamented before me 
with importunity and fervour. 

““* Whosoever cometh to me in helplessness, I chase not away from the 
threshold of my bounty. 

“<«T have forgiven him his evil deeds: I will bring him into Paradise, 
through my grace. 

“« And, forasmuch as the devotee holds it a reproach to sit in his company 
in heaven ; 

“** Tell him not to fear lest he be put to shame by the sinner at the resur- 
rection; for the one shall they bear to heaven, the other into fire. 

“ «For the heart of the one bled with fervent contrition : the other placed 
his trust in his own obedience. 

“* He knew not, that at the court of that God who needeth not the services 
of aught which he hath made, humble helplessness is better than pride and 
self-conceit. 

“* He whose outward vesture is pure, but whose morals are corrupt—to 
such a one the gates of hell will need no key. 

* « At this threshold, impotence and distress will more avail thee than obe- 
dience and self-approval. 

*« *« When thou reckonest thyself amongst the good, thou art already evil ; 
self-righteousness hath no place in godliness. 

“*« If thou art valorous, boast not of thy valour; for, not every good rider 
hath borne off the prize. 

“«« That worthless man is but an on.on, all coating, who thinks that, like the 
pistachio nut, he possesses a kernel. 

“« * Obedience of this sort availeth nothing; go rather, and entreat forgive- 
ness for thy defective obedience. 

“ «That man void of understanding ate no fruit of his devotion, who, being 
good towards God, was evil towards his fellow-creatures.’ 

“The words of the wise endure for a memorial; remember thou this one 
saying of Sadi :— 

“* BETTER IS THE SINNER WHO FEARETH GOD, THAN THE SAINT 
WHO PRACTISETH OUTWARD OBEDIENCE.’ ” 

The various readings of the Persian which follow Mr. Falconer’s transla- 
tion, add much to the value of the pamphlet. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW AND SOCIALISM, 
WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE QUEEN AS THE HEAD OF THE CHURCH. 


Tue last number of the Quarterly Review, in a very excellent article 
(barring its Puseyism), takes up, in the main, with the same concep- 
tions of Socialism which we uttered in our March Magazine; pur- 
suing, of course, the argument in a spirit of antagonism ; whereas it is 
our practice, as it was of old that of Socrates, to lead those whom we 
would convince to furnish the materials for the induction on which 
both advocates must proceed. The Quarterly reviewer desires that 
the Church should take example from Mr. Owen’s success, and sub- 
stitute a religous socialism for his political one. Now, let it be con- 
sidered that there are no less than one hundred thousand Owenite 
Socialists, and that these individuals are the very persons whom the 
Church would desire to reach. Is it better, therefore, as a matter of 
prudence, to take advantage of the desirated principle of association 
practically operated by these people, and at the same time to cover 
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their one-sidedness with the mantle of charity, or to declare war upon 
them, at the risk of alienating them altogether from the Establish- 
ment? It may be said, they are already alienated; rather say, we 
reply, that they are not yet folded. The critic acknowledges that 
their aim and objects are identified with those of the New Testament ; 
confined, however, to a political sphere. Would it not be better to 
start from this point, and by thus showing them that they so far 
recognise Christianity, (the thing, though not the name,) persuade 
them ultimately to accept the entire method of salvation? In all 
things we would proceed by persuasion, not by denunciation. 

In this we so proceed, the rather as the paper in the Quarterly 
Review has reduced the whole argument to a mere logomachy. In 
other words, and with an extended, a religious, application, the mo- 
tives and objects of the co-operative system are acceptable. Other 
agents, also, are desirable to carry it out properly. This admitted, 
however, what necessity for making a foe of merely nominal infidelity ? 
The paths of wisdom are the paths of peace. 

Owen's errors of speculation arise from the grossest ignorance of 
a priori philosophy; but in that his opponents are also equally at 
fault. The Quarterly critic shows this with the utmost force, stating, 
as we have done a thousand times, that the root of the evil lies in the 
popular philosophy, as taught both in and out of, our universities and 
public schools, and from ‘the influence of which, said critic himself 
(in common with his brother Puseyites) is not exempt. Owenite 
Socialism, he justly tells us, ‘‘ has at its back, Locke and the sen- 
sualists, and Marat and the materialist philosophers of the French re- 
volution ; and materialist physicians and metaphysicians of our own 
times ; and the Scotch school, who have been urging us so long to 
analyse our mental movements, just as we analyse the physical world ; 
and, above all, it has the phrenologists, who have done Socialism 
admirable service, ‘‘ as a link-boy to a hangman’s cart.”” We would 
add, also, that it is not without corroborations in an injudicious 
Orielism, which, like many other isms, errs as mucli in the way of re- 
action as the opposite extremes do in original influence. Beyond 
and above all these narrow views of estimating subjects, we desire to 
elevate both the minds of our readers and our own. 

Sometimes we think the critic proves too much, and makes out a 
case for his antagonist, as when, expressing his wonder that an infidel 
should have stumbled on the Christian truth, “‘ that the love of 
money is the root of all evil,” he proceeds to show, that the counter- 
action of this appetite was attempted by monastic communities, which, 
‘* with their vow of poverty, were in their temporal relations nothing 
but Mr. Owen’s societies; supporting themselves by their common 
labour and common capital, but with the principle of acquisitiveness, 
which Mr. Owen cannot touch, confined by the most solemn obliga- 
tions.” Now we would venture to suggest, that it is not so much in 
their identities as in their differences that the old and the new institutions 
should be judged. May it not be, that the not touching, or confining 
the principle (’) is the reason why the new shall succeed better than 
the old? Mr. Owen tells us that it is the reason. 

Thus, in the same manner, the formation in the new communities 
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of luxurious habits, instead of the self-denying ones which were pecu- 
liar to the old, together with other ameliorations of discipline, into 
which we need not enter, may be so many improvements. We are 
informed that the experience of New Lanark was highly favourable to 
this view of the question—in a word, that vicious indulgence de- 
creased with the temptations to it. Men ceased to steal when they 
found that no benefit accrued from stealing. There was no transgres- 
sion where there was no Jaw; and no motive to appropriate where there 
was nothing prohibited. That this state of mind can be produced 
merely by external conditions, we not only disbelieve, but stoutly 
deny—if producible at all; that it is highly desirable, we most anx- 
iously concede. 

In these main points we agree with the Quarterly critic. We agree 
with him, that ‘‘ any thing which would put an end to the flagitious 
corruptions of our present manufacturing system—which would ex- 
tinguish covetousness—which would prevent the accumulation of 
capital in a few hands, and distribute it among many—raising the 
mechanic from a mere drudge, to comfort and independence—would, 
indeed, be a boon to the world. No Christian quarrels with this end 
—he only wonders, first, that man in his senses should think to ac- 
complish it by the agency of joint-stock societies, uncontrolled by a 
higher and better power than his own ; and, secondly, that the Church 
itself is not forming plans for some such institution under her own eye.” 
In the following passage, also, we meet with a suggestion of our own, 
as to the Owenite lecturers, and others of the same class. 

‘« They are men conceited, pragmatical, and busy, who have had a 
half-and-half education, and some experience, perhaps, in organizing 
other local societies; the very class, let us remind the Church, who 
would have been made her most efficacious agents in disseminating 
truth among the poor, had they been taken up by a perfect Church- 
system, and educated properly through a sound organization of middle 
schools.” 

In fine, the reviewer proposes, as the panacea for all evils, Colleges 
for the Clergy, one of whose functions should be to bring under the 
immediate superintendence of the parochial clergy many important 
operations—‘ such as educating the young, assisting the poor, con- 
triving plans for bettering their condition, not wholly unlike Mr. 
Owen’s, with the one exception of their being systematically religious.” 

We dwell the more upon this theme, because some two or three 
Conservative journals, we lament to say, ignorautly conducted, have 
misunderstood us in our March number, as speaking in commendation 
of Owenism, where censure was deserved. No such thing! We were 
desirous of looking at Owenism only in such lights as those in which 
we were quite sure that the most enlightened intellects must see it. 
Newspaper writers have always the vulgar reader in their eye—surely, 
they have learned, by this time, that the Monruty MaGazine is no 
channel of popular agitation, but a medium for the dissemination of 
philosophical principles and scientific facts, whether civil or religious. 
In the pursuit of this course, we are not to be put aside either by the 
zealotry of a pharisee, or the partizanship of a scribe. 

With such writers as the Quarterly reviewer, Orielite though he be, 
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we are safe. His Orielism is undoubtedly a violent reaction, and being 
such, is necessarily an error, It is amusing to find him setting up 
testimony and authority against experience and experiment, instead 
of subordinating both to the common revelation of that law ‘“ which i is 
the light that lighteth every one that cometh into the world,” and in 
which no private judgment can differ from the universal. A Church 
such as he pourtrays, would dethrone his God—in which respect, he 
is the very unconscious atheist which he is careful to declare that poor 
Mr. Owen is not! We trust, however, from the philosophical capacity 
shown by this class of writers, that they will not stop at the point at 
which they have arrived at present, but come at last to confess the still 
higher truth involving all others—that every man is a Church in himself. 
Meantime, we beg to hold with St. John and St. Paul on this great 
head of doctrine—and recognising it as a fact, see in its existence the 
only possibility of a Church, as a society, being instituted at all. One 
step more will deliver these writers from sectarianism altogether. 

So far as they have gone, they have done well in demonstrating 
that the sectarian, and merely protestant spirit, has no chance against 
Owenism, or any ‘other positive associative principle. They have, in 
fact, entered a triumphant apology for Owenism and Chartism, by 
showing that these are but the results of those principles which are 
erroneously acknowledged by the religious world. They have, how- 
ever, not escaped from “the charge themselves. They are involved in 
the same dilemma, and must take a still more transcendental position 
would they escape from the consequences. 

It is somewhat sir.zular to see these writers repudiating the system 
of Locke, on the one hand, and on the other, contending for a position, 
which must imply the whole of that system. They are for the his- 
torical evidences rather than the spiritual—and accordingly speak 
more favourably of materialism than of any other scheme they men- 
tion—reminding us, by the way, that Christianity teaches the resurrec- 
tion of the body, thus making much account of body and little of spirit. 
How true is that saying of Coleridge, ‘* Only not all are materialists !”” 
And lo! here we find certain pleaders for orthodoxy contending for 
the greater certainty of arms and legs than of conscience and its 
developements, and preferring the mere framework of a Church to the 
spirit which manifests it, 

But the Church of England is far other and higher, both in fact and 
theory, than these advocates pretend. The Church of England, in 
acknowledging the necessity of a reformation, has nullified the suffi- 
cient authority of historical succession, even as Christianity itself had 
formerly done by superseding the previous dispensation. The Jewish 
Church, with splendid historical testimony, departed, and any Church 
which has only that to show, shall, in like manner, depart. The 
Reformed Church of England has, in the fact of its reformation, laid 
claim to higher credentials, which we feel quite assured it will not 
forfeit. ‘A Protestant Church, we concede, is a negation— but a 
Reformed Church affirms a continuance of the directing spirit in the 
midst of every two or three assembled together in the name of the 
Messiah, to guide them in the demonstration of truth and the avoid- 
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ance of corruption. Her title-deeds are in the piety of her members, 
the purity of her services, and the benevolence of her communions. 
Such belong to the Reformed Church of England—the most tolerant, 
the least superstitious, and most sincere of all churches. 

He will best advocate the cause of the Church of England who 
writes of her in the spirit of the Reformation as distinct from Protes- 
tantism, and who shall place her in a position far above all sect and 
party influence. We should approve of Church co-operation societies 
emanating from her clerisy, as having a tendency to recognise spiritual 
apostolicity, in addition to (not substitution of) the historical. Nei- 
ther, in fact, should substitute the other. Moreover, in proportion to 
the efficiency of a priesthood, the less the need of it will become. 
When all the people are orderly we may dispense with the police, whe- 
ther clerical or lay. Repine not that education should leave govern- 
ment nothing todo. What is the value of the means but in the end ? 
Each Christian rightfully should be in a condition to ‘‘ call no man 
master.” What then? Why, that the regal and the sacerdotal will 
then belong to every man, or he to it, and will accordingly be denied 
by none; but each man will in his degree respect both equally in him- 
self and in others. There is no danger in that equality which raises 
all to the same level, but only in that which degrades the highest to 
the lowest. 

The Queen, as the Head of the Church of England, is above and 
prior to all sectarian manifestations of religion. She is, in fact, the 
visible head of Religion in England, and must recognise as such both 
the historical and the spiritual. She is pledged to the Reformation, 
and must, therefore, prefer the latter even in the historical. The 
Church established therefore, to obtain special patronage, must be 
careful to exceed in learning, piety, and charity, all other churches. 
It is here that the true responsibility of the Monarch begins—and 
here, therefore, that the peculiarly personal in the Monarch is de- 
manded. Wo be to him who would here attempt to control the 
Monarch’s will. Here the Monarch is only responsible to conscience 
and to God. The Coronation Oath, as we have formerly observed, is 
here rather an infringement of the privileges of the royal conscience— 
but let us remember, it was in defence of the Reformation—and, there- 
fore, of the true liberty of the conscience !!__ Also remark, it was only by 
an oath that the object sought could be gained—only by the personal 
could the personal be bound. The time will come, when the oath will 
be needless—it has already become impertinent. In these remarks 
we are conscious that we are uttering opinions that far precede the 
time. But this is what we profess to do. Enough, however, that we 
have shown the true sphere of the Monarch’s responsibility. Our 
monarchs have been made to feel it here—and here alone! Witness, 
shades of Charles the First, and James the Second! Both conde- 
scended to party, and became the sacrifice.—Maintain an indepen- 
dence of party, and the Monarch is safe; as representative of that 
Divine Unity which is prior to position—but which, if it take position, 
is destroyed—first, in its essential nature—and secondly, in its exter- 
nal manifestations. 





